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Chronicle 


Home News.—At noon on March 4, the Seventy-first 
Congress adjourned. While the House sessions amicably 
passed into history, a one-man filibuster consumed the 
Senate’s final three-hour session. Senator 
Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma, to vent 
disappointment over the failure of legis- 
lation designed to protect the independent oil-producers 
of his State and other States from competition with 
foreign oil and its by-products, did the talking. This ob- 
structed the Senate’s proposed activities, including con- 
sideration of the Vestal copyright bill, the bill carrying 
President Hoover’s rural health program, the Jenks meas- 
ure to mitigate unemployment by reducing the admission 
of immigrants to ten per cent of the present allowance 
for two years, the maternity bill, etc. Previously the 
“ lame-duck ”* bill had died in deadlock as the House 
conferees refused to abandon the Longworth proposal for 
limit on the second session. All appropriation bills neces- 
sary for carrying on the Government, without need for 
a special session were passed. In the half hour before 
the Congress ended, President Hoover signed twenty-six 
bills and resolutions. In spite of the belief that unsigned 
bills would die if he did not affix his signature before 
Congress adjourned, acting on the advice of Attorney 
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General Mitchell, who ruled that there was no legal neces- 
sity for this, Mr. Hoover did not attempt to sign all the 
last-minute bills. Out of some 24,000 measures intro- 
duced, Congress, during its sessions, had enacted some- 
thing more than 1,300 into laws. With the adjournment, 
thirteen Senators and eighty Representatives will pass 
out of legislative life. Meanwhile, and until the next 
Congress meets in December, six Senate committees will 
carry on investigations into lobbying, campaign funds, 
post-office leases, economic conditions, banking facilities, 
and the condition of the Indians. In addition, a joint 
Congressional committee will inquire into unemployment 
insurance and a commission composed of members of 
Congress and Cabinet officers will study methods of 
“equalizing the burdens of war” by universal draft and 
otherwise. 

The Seventy-first Congress will stand out as the 
heaviest-spending peace-time Congress the country has 
ever had. For the two years of its existence annual ap- 
propriations and permanent and indefin- 
ite allotments aggregated $10,249,819,- 
215, the short session alone appropriat- 
ing $5,178,107,522. It will be remembered also that be- 
tween it and the President there was not infrequently a 
lack of cooperation. The wrangle over drought relief 
and the Red Cross, as well as the veterans’ bonus and 
the Muscle Shoals disputes were all significant. In the 
final week, the President sent a veto message on both 
these last issues to Congress. However, the bonus bill 
was passed over his head by a vote of 328 to 79 in the 
House, and 76 to 17 in the Senate. The President’s 
objections were, chiefly, that it was discriminatory and 
extravagant legislation while it would not really meet 
the relief of the needy veterans it was proposed to assist. 
The President’s veto, however, on Muscle Shoals was 
sustained by the Senate by a vote of 49 to 34. His ob- 
jections to this were that it was unsound from an en- 
gineering viewpoint and against public policy. 


Appropriations 
and 
Vetoes 


Bolivia——On February 26, Congress opened. For a 
time, disputes over credentials of some of the members 
prevented organization, but a compromsie enabled both 
the House and Senate to proceed with 
business. On March 3, Congress com- 
pleted its revision of the votes obtained 
by the President and Vice-President in all the constitu- 
encies of the Republic, and afterwards passed a bill rati- 
fying the January elections and proclaiming Daniel 
Salamanca as President for a term of four years. On 
March 5, the latter took over the administration of the 


President 
Salamanca 








Government from the military junta. In the new Cabinet 
Daniel Sanchez Bustamente headed the Ministry with the 
Foreign Affairs portfolio, and all political parties had 
representation so that the first constitutional Government 
since the revolution of last June was clearly a non-partisan 
one. 


Colombia.—On March 4, President Olaya signed the 
new oil bill which had passed the Senate with the amend- 
ments proposed by the House a few days before. The 

law constitutes an entirely new petroleum 
od code, the result of four years of efforts 

to reform legislation enacted in 1919 
which blocked the development of oil resources. Opposi- 
tion to the bill was mainly from American oil-companies 
and Colombia land-owners on account of Articles in it 
affecting private lands. The new Assemblies convened 
in all the States, except Magdalena, on March 2. The 
delay in the latter State was due to the Conservatives 
awaiting a late member who would give them a majority. 
The only disorder was at Tunja where in a political dis- 
pute several persons were injured and a dozen arrests 
were made. In the State of Tolima, the Conservative 
minority absented itself, but it was anticipated that it 
would attend before March 15 to elect a Conservative 


Senator. 





Cuba.—Interest centered on the aftermath ot tic 2t- 
tempts to bomb President Machado. Major Manuel S. 
Spinoza was credited with instigating the plot to as- 
sassinate the Chief Executive and was 
arrested. Political affairs were quieter. 
On March 2, the President sent an 
urgent message to Congress asking for the creation of 
a “Cuban Institute for the Stabilization of the Sugar 
Industry,” as advised by Mr. Thomas L. Chadbourne. 
The organization would be a technical one to take care 
of all matters connected with national and international 
sugar-treaties and transactions. The President had the 
assurance that his proposal would be favorably acted 


upon. 


Political 
Activity 


France.—With the promised settlement of the Franco- 
Italian naval differences, French bankers were said to be 


looking forward to the possibility of taking a prominent 
part in floating a long-term loan for the 


Planning : : ; : 
Foreign Italian Government, in cooperation with 
Loans English and American financiers. It 


was said that the total issue of the loan would be more 
than $100,000,000. Negotiations were proceeding with 
three other foreign finance operations, involving loans of 
approximately $40,000,000 each to Poland, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia. In the Chamber, the Deputies approved 
the budget of the Ministries of Public Instruction, Col- 
onies, Foreign Affairs, Navy, and War. Answering the 





criticisms of the Communist Deputies, Minister of Col- 
onies Reynaud reiterated the Government’s policy of com- 
bating Communism and Soviet propaganda in Indo-China 
and wherever else it might show itself in the French 
possessions. 
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Germany.—Discussing the relation of reparations to 
German economy, Chancellor Bruening declared that the 
question of a respite in payments would only complicate 
the ultimate settlement of the problem 
in all its ramifications. He declared that 
in the past year Germany had suc- 
ceeded, for the first time, in covering her reparation pay- 
ments out of her own resources, whereas previously the 
successive annuities had been paid out of the receipts 
from foreign loans. Despite grievous handicaps, the 
Chancellor said, the Government was determined to pro- 
ceed on the path laid out, regardless of hardships and 
disappointments. Dr. Bruening was again called upon to 
defend himself against the complaints of leaders of three 
of the most important German trade-union groups who 
complained to President von Hindenburg that they were 
being discriminated against in favor of the distressed 
farmers. The labor deputation urged legalizing the forty- 
hour week as one way of reducing unemployment and 
stressed the necessity of raising domestic buying power. 
In the city and communal elections throughout the 
State of Brunswick, the National Socialists gained 17,000 
more votes than they polled in the Reichstag elections on 
September 14. Under the flush of this victory, perhaps, 
Adolf Hitler disbanded all his storm-troop divisions in 
Cassel for the alleged reason that the members of the 
Cassel divisions had failed to live up to the orders of 
their leader. 


Reparations 
Respite 





Great Britain.—Following the issuance of several man- 
ifestos during the past few months, Sir Oswald Mosley 
finally resigned from the Labor party on February 28. 
Sir Oswald had formerly been a Con- 
servative, and then an Independent be- 
fore he joined the Labor party and be- 
came the leader of the back-bench group. A week previ- 
ously, two of his associates, E. J. St. Loe Strachey and 
Robert Forgan, resigned from the Labor ranks; Lady 
Cynthia, the wife of Sir Oswald, and others are ex- 
pected to leave the party. Plans for the organization of 
a new political party were announced by the insurgents. 
This new party would make an appeal to the younger 
intellectuals of all parties and would demand the radical 
reorganization of the British system of government. In 
a former manifesto, Sir Oswald advocated the establish- 
ment of a restricted form of dictatorship, a kind of social- 
fascism, to extricate Great Britain from its difficulties. 

Prime Minister MacDonald withdrew the trades-dis- 
pute bill from the consideration of the present Parliament. 
The bill, which had gone into committee, would reverse 
the Conservative legislation passed after 
the general strike and legalize national 
strikes. In the committee stage, Liberal 
and Conservative amendments so altered the bill that it 
would not be acceptable to the trade unions. Lloyd George 
who supported the bill because of an agreement with Mr. 
MacDonald, was unable to control the Liberal opposition. 
Though the Labor left wing has continued to fight the 
Labor Cabinet, it attached no blame to the party leaders 
for failure to push through this cherished measure. 
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India.—After a series of strictly confidential and 
private conferences between Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, 
and Mahatma Gandhi, prophet and leader of the Na- 
tionalists, a truce was effected on March 
4. The agreement followed a nine-hour 
continuous conversation and came after 
reports were circulated that the negotiations had failed. 
According to the latest available dispatches, the provisions 
of the truce include the following: the government 
monopoly on salt to continue, but with permission for the 
people along the sea-coast to manufacture their own salt; 
cases of confiscation of property for non-payment of 
taxes that are now pending are to be dropped, and cases 
already adjudicated to be reconsidered; peaceful picket- 
ing in economic matters to be permitted; the Nationalist 
demand for a police inquiry not to be pushed; amnesty 
for political prisoners; the civil-obedience campaign 
to be abandoned ; and the Nationalist leaders pledge them- 
selves to attend a conference for the purpose of carrying 
through the program agreed upon at the London Round 
Table Conference. Immediately after the truce, Gandhi 
issued orders for the ending of the civil-disobedience 
campaign which became intense about «*‘is time last year. 
The strength of the truce rested on the influence of Gandhi 
and Lord Irwin to dominate their respective sides. Of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s power there was no doubt. Lord 
Irwin, also, was praised as having successfully completed 
a peace that seemed impossible. The British in India and 
a section of the London press criticized him severely for 
his concessions. 


Truce With 
Gandhi 


Jugoslavia.—A pastoral letter issued by the Most Rev. 
Dr. Bauer, Archbishop of Zagreb in Croatia, urged all 
Catholics to attend services upon the Feast of St. Joseph, 
March 19, when there would be prayers 
for Catholic Jugoslavs “ who are perse- 
cuted in various parts of the world.” 
The Archbishop referred to the alleged persecution of 
Croat and Slovene Catholics in Italy, asserting that the 
use of their mother tongue was made impossible both in 
the churches and in the schools. Seventy-seven bandits 
were sentenced to death at Pozarevatch on February 28. 


Prayers 
Ordered 





Malta.—A royal commission was annoynced by King 
George as being appointed to investigate political condi- 
tions in Malta and to make recommendations as to “ the 
possibility of re-establishing constitu- 
tional government” in the island. It 
will be remembered that, due to the 
strife aroused by Lord Strickland, the Catholic Prime 
Minister, through interference in purely ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and the opposition of the two Bishops of Malta, 
the general elections of last year were canceled and the 
constitutional government set aside. During the year that 
has now elapsed, negotiations for a settlement of the dis- 
pute were carried on by the British Government and the 
Vatican. Lord Strickland, well-known as a trouble maker, 
arrived in London in late February and preferred charges 
in the House of Lords against the Catholic authorities in 
Malta and against Lord Passfield, the Colonial Secretary. 


Commission on 
Political 
Situation 
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Peru.—The Government of Provisional President Luis 
M. Sanchez Cerro fell on March 1 when the Peruvian 
navy, following the lead of revolting army garrisons in 
the North and South, forced Colonel 
Cerro Cerro’s resignation. A junta headed by 
Custes Ricardo Peonicio Elias, formerly Chief 
Justice of Peru, and having as associate members Captain 
Alejandro G. Vinces, Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, 
and Colonel Manuel Ruiz Bravo, Chief of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff, was established. The new Government at once 
made peace overtures with the Arequipa insurgents in 
the South, but the latter withheld their approval of the 
triumvirate on the ground that Bravo had supported the 
recent expedition southward against them. It was antici- 
pated, however, that they would eventually collaborate 
with Dr. Elias and his colleagues. A meeting was ar- 
ranged in the Chamber of Deputies between representa- 
tives of both parties to be presided over by Msgr. Marino 
Holquin, the Apostolic Administrator acting as Arch- 
bishop of Lima. One of the first acts of the new regime 
was the release of twenty-two army officers taken prison- 
ers after the uprisings of February 20 in Lima and Callao. 
Hardly, however, had the new Government progressed 
thus far when the political state of the country was upset 
anew by another revolution, March 5. Instigated by 
soldier-supporters of Sanchez Cerro, commanded by 
Lieut. Col. Gustavo Jiminez, the revolution effected the 
withdrawal of the junta headed by Dr. Elias, and Colonel 
Jiminez set about organizing a new government. This 
gave Peru its fourth revolutionary regime in seven months. 


Colonel 


Russia.—A second treason trial in a short interval was 
opened in Moscow on February 26, the accused being a 
group of fourteen economists, headed by the celebrated 
agronomist, Professor Grohman, a for- 
mer member of the praesidium of the 
State Planning Department, who were 
charged with being Menshevist (Social Democratic Rus- 
sian Workers’ Party) counter-revolutionaries, in treason- 
able relations with Mensheviki abroad and with subver- 
sive elements in Russia. All the accused pleaded guilty 
with the utmost vehemence. Party authorities in Berlin, 
however, denounced the indictment as absolutely false, the 
supposed leader, Rafael Abramovitzsch, declaring he had 
not set foot in Russia since 1920. Care was taken by the 
prosecution not to let the accused tell too much of their 
early association with Lenin. 

A report of the Commissar of Agriculture, made to the 
All-Union Soviet Congress on March 5, stated that 8,- 
250,000 peasant families had been “converted” to the 
collective-farm movement up to Febru- 
ary 20. During the first ten days of 
February, 397,300 families joined the 
collective farms, according to the Moscow Pravda for 
February 15. By a “cleansing process,” some 138,000 
Government public employes in the Soviet Union were 
reported, on March 1, as dismissed from service, on score 
of “ bureaucracy and incompetence,” etc-——Leon Trot- 
sky’s villa on Prinkipo Island, Turkey, was accidentally 
burned to the ground on March 1. 


Treason 
Trial 
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San Salvador.—On March 1, in the presence of the 
National Assembly, the country’s new President, Arturo 
Araujo, took the oath of office for a four-year term. 
The new President, fifty-four years old, 


President j “ 
Araujo had been elected by a wide margin over 
snangurated his four opponents. An engineer by 


_ training, much of his time has been devoted to developing 
his large agricultural holdings. He has pledged himself 
to a platform which includes restrictions on liquor sales 
to six hours a day, the establishment of free Government 
medical service in the country, improved national water 
supply, and educational reforms. 


Spain.—The political unrest of early February had 
subsided before the end of the month, and the Government 
was proceeding with plans for municipal elections to be 
held about the middle of April. Most of 
the universities had resumed classes, 
though the rioting of students at Seville 
caused postponement there. Rumors of revalorization of 
the peseta continued, though it was not regarded as prob- 
able that any action would be taken until a Parliament 
could be chosen, and the regular machinery of constitu- 
tional government re-established——The aviation service 
was reorganized early in March, no longer as a separate 
arm of defense, but as a part of the military and naval 
service. The Infante Alfonso of Orleans and Bourbon, 
a cousin of the King, was appointed Chief of Staff and 
commander of the First Aero Division. 


Varia 


Uruguay.—On March 1, Dr. Gabriel Terra was in- 
augurated as President with ceremonies somewhat damp- 
ened owing to the recent death of the wife of the retiring 
President, Juan Campisteguy. Despite 
much talk of revolts in the North threat- 
ening, it was not anticipated that the 
defeated Nationalists, who made up most of the dissident 
faction, could cause much trouble. The President imme- 
diately announced his Cabinet, and in a press conference 
stated that he planned a program of highway construction, 
sanitation, colonization, and development of the country’s 
hydro-electric power. 


New 
President 


League of Nations.—A record number of fifty-two 
bilateral treaties providing for conciliation, judicial settle- 
ment or arbitration, or for all three combined, were regis- 
tered at the Secretariat of the League 
during the year 1930, There were only 
thirty-four in 1929, fifteen in 1928, and 
six in 1927, The number of States bound by the League’s 
general act for the peaceful settlement of all disputes rose 
during the year from three to eight: Denmark, Finland, 
Luxemburg, Spain, and Holland being added to Sweden, 
Belgium and Norway. The optional clause to accept the 
jurisdiction of the World Court increased in the same 
period from nineteen to thirty-four, while two more States 
had signed the clause but had not yet ratified it. 


Treaty 
Progress 


Disarmament.—The end of the menace caused by the 
stubborn disagreement on naval parity between France 
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and Italy, the two Powers who were, for this reason, un- 
able to sign the London Naval Treaty, 
was announced in Rome on February 
28 by Arthur Henderson, British For- 
eign Minister. The accord that had been arrived at by 
intensive action on the part of Mr. Henderson, M. Briand, 
and the Italian Foreign Minister, Dino Grandi, was an- 
nounced to the French Government at once; and made 
known by the French Foreign Office on March 1, in an 
official communique, which, among other things, stated: 

We desire particularly to express our appreciation of the friendly 
attitude and the spirit of conciliation which the Italian Govern- 
ment has continually shown during these last conversations in 
Rome. . . . We are convinced that the agreement reached between 
the representatives of our three countries will greatly contribute to 
the general progress of the work of consolidating peace ir the 
world. 

The Fascist Grand Council approved of the accord on 
March 3. The terms to date of the treaty were still with- 
held, pending the approval of Washington, Tokyo, and 
the British Dominions. It was generally reported, how- 
ever, that they were in the nature of a naval holiday or 
suspension of replacement of vessels until 1936. Reports 
differed as to whether or not the French had made sub- 
stantial sacrifices in submarines. Apprehension was ex- 
pressed in the French Nationalist press. The British press 
of all parties, however, including the Conservative organs, 
hailed the agreement as a triumph of diplomacy for 
Premier MacDonald and the Labor party. Without mini- 
mizing the moral factors involved, observers pointed out 
the pressure brought on the situation by British and Ital- 
ian financial straits, and the French lack of men to staff a 
greatly increased navy. A model statement on budget- 
ary limitation of armaments was produced at the conclu- 
sion, on February 28, of the sittings at Geneva of ex- 
perts of eleven countries acting as a committee of the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 


Franco-Italian 
Accord 








The Editor in Chief, returning from a tour 
of investigation in Mexico, offiers his readers the 
benefit of his personal observations and conclu- 
sions in what will be an authoritative series of 
articles on our heretofore troublesome neighbor. - 
His first paper, to be published next week, will 
be called> “ Democratic Mexico.” 

It is not too early to prepare for the Maryland 
Tercentennial of 1934. An article that envisions 
the future and the past—scheduled in connection 
with Maryland Day, March 25—will be con- 
tributed by John LaFarge under the heading: 
“The Foresight of the Maryland Founders.” 

“What Price Standards?” queries James A. 
Greeley in his well-reasoned, up-to-the-minute 
review of the world of thought in which we live. 

A poet who has been successful in both the 
old and the new mediums, Benjamin Musser, 
discusses “‘ The Newness of New Poetry.” 

“ Publicity for Gangsters,” by Arthur D. Mc- 
Aghon, though a feature of our Sociology De- 
partment, is not for sociologists alone. Nor is the 
Educational Department article: “ Adolescent 
Skepticism,” by Joseph Kane, only for teachers. 
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Microphoned Religion 


HIS month marks the first anniversary of the “ Catho- 

lic Hour,” broadcast over the National Broadcasting 
Company chain, and sponsored by the Executive Com- 
mittee representing the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and the National Council of Catholic Men. The 
first year has been one of achievement. The schedule of 
subjects was well-devised, the successive speakers were 
men of ability and distinction, and the musical programs 
reached high excellence. That the “ Catholic Hour” was 
listened to attentively, and appreciated, is recognized by 
the National Broadcasting Company, one of whose offi- 
cials stated that more communications were received from 
listeners-in of this program than from any other feature 
on the system. 

During the past year, also, there has been a gratifying 
expansion of Catholic activity in the entire apostolate of 
the air. Specifically Catholic stations have been offering 
splendid programs in New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, West de Pere, Wis., Canton, O., and Lacey, 
Wash. Regular periods have been apportioned to Catholic 
speakers over commercial stations in Boston, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Salt 
Lake City, Portland, Ore., Omaha, Neb., Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and in several other centers. Powerful sta- 
tions also, in Montreal and Toronto have broadcast Cath- 
olic services and addresses. 

Nevertheless, the broadcasting of Catholic truth and 
culture and devotions has lagged far behind the volume 
of Protestantism that spears through the air. For a na- 
tional hook-up, the National Broadcasting Company sets 
apart for Catholics one hour on Sunday evening; in this 
forty-six stations participate. But Protestant groups have 
three hours over this system on Sunday afternoon: thirty- 
three stations at three o’clock, forty-three at four o’clock, 
and twenty-eight at five. 

Over the Columbia system, there is but one Catholic 
hour, that given by Rev. Charles E. Coughlin at seven 
o'clock; this is carried by seventeen stations. Over this 
same system, however, there is a Protestant hour at eight 
in the morning, nineteen stations; another at two in the 
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afternoon, forty-three stations; another at five and still 
another at eleven in the evening, both of which utilize 
twenty stations each, 

In the midst of our admiration of ourselves for our 
achievements, we might well ponder the disproportion be- 
tween the Catholic and the Protestant messages sent from 
the microphone. Against the two Catholic national hook- 
ups there are seven national broadcasts under diversified 
Protestant direction. We have no quarrel with the pro- 
moters of the Protestant programs. But we do deprecate 
the attitude of Catholics in contentedly congratulating 
themselves on what they have achieved in the radio world 
instead of forging ahead with new projects for increasing 
their hours of broadcasting on national systems. 

The most effective way to ensure a greater amount of 
broadcasting would be that of showing enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of that which is being done. Whenever a 
Catholic station is on the air or whenever a Catholic pro- 
gram is being sent out, it would be well for Catholic 
listeners to tune in. And not only tune in but send in to 
the station honest criticisms and complaints or equally 
honest messages of congratulation, 


The Sterilization Craze 


N the middle of last month, the Nebraska Supreme 

Court upheld the validity of a law enacted in 1929 
requiring the sterilization of the feebleminded as a pre- 
requisite for release from State institutions. The decision 
is not novel, as practically half the States in the Union 
have sterilization legislation, but the action of the court 
seems to make timely a restatement of the very telling 
discussion of the matter in the recent Encyclical on Chris- 
tian Marriage. 

Basing his teaching not on ecclesiastical legislation but 
on the clear prescriptions and corollaries of the natural 
law and the Divine positive law, the Sovereign Pontiff 
thus wrote: 

There are some who, over-solicitous for the cause of eugenics 

. . put eugenics before the aims of a higher order, and by public 
authority wish to prevent from marrying all those who, even 
though naturally fit for marriage, they consider, according to the 
norms and conjectures of their investigations, would, through 
hereditary transmission, bring forth defective offspring; and more, 
they wish to legislate to deprive these of their natural faculty by 
medical action, despite their unwillingness . . . they wish the civil 
authority to arrogate to itself a power over a faculty which they 
never had and can never legitimately possess. 

Those who act in this way are at fault in losing sight of the 
fact that the family is more sacred than the State, and that men 
are begotten not for the earth and for time, but for heaven and 
eternity . . 

Public magistrates have no direct power over the bodies of their 
subjects. Therefore, where no crime has taken place and there is 
no cause present for grave punishment, they can never directly 
harm, or tamper with the integrity of the body, either for the 
reason of eugenics or for any other reason. 

After all, as an editorial in the Mental Hygiene Bulle- 
tin, the official publication of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, not long since declared, sterilization laws 
are based on most uncertain assumptions. 


Even the highly trained expert cannot always say whether the 
mental deficiency in a given case is due to inheritance of a defective 
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germ plasm or to environmental causes, operating before, during 
or after birth. . . . In the face of this uncertainty . . . it would 
appear that we are dealing with a highly complex problem that 
needs infinitely more study than it has had before coming to con- 
clusions as final and arbitrary as these assumed in sterilization 
laws. It is a long step from the theoretical formulations of the 
laboratory to their application to the practical realities of everyday 


life. 
The criticism of Governor Pennypacker vetoing the 


first Pennsylvania sterilization bill a quarter of a century 
ago still has value. “ This bill, whatever good may pos- 
sibly result from it, if its provision should become a law 
violates the principles of ethics. . . . This mental condi- 
tion is due to causes many of which are beyond our 
knowledge.” 

It were well if the combined wisdom of the Governor 
and the editor, to say nothing of the infallible teaching 
of the Holy Father, were given a preference in our legis- 
lative deliberations rather than attention paid to the agita- 
tion of those who, however good their motives, are sug- 
gesting measures for eugenic reform which are most 
unwise. 

One wonders just where the vor populi may be when 
legislation of this sort is being discussed, and why espe- 
cially Catholic men and women seem so apathetic. Much 
has been said in recent years by the Holy See and 
our Bishops about Catholic Action. Here certainly is a 
field for continued activity. Will everything be left to the 
‘powers of darkness”? Many years ago, Leo XIII laid 
down in no uncertain terms that one of the chief Christian 
duties of a citizen is to bring his influence to bear to ward 
off from his fellow-citizens legislation which contravenes 
the laws of nature or of God. 


Religion or Politics? 


ISCRIMINATORY legislation, induced by mis- 

understanding or bigotry, has been lately reported 
in some of the State legislatures. Instead of the usual 
apathy at such times, the Catholic citizens of these States 
showed an alertness that was heartening and opposed the 
short-sighted political measures that encroached upon their 
rights. Within a few weeks, both Oregon and Indiana 
Catholics have fought school bills that, placing new bur- 
dens upon them, would give free textbooks to public- 
school pupils. Complete success did not crown their 
efforts but the struggle indicated a laudable sense of 
religious and patriotic responsibility. 

There are those who resent this seeming interference 
of Catholics in legislation. They would advise rather a 
passive “tolerant” attitude, lest the Church be charged 
with hampering public education or mixing in politics. 
Such, however, does not seem to be the spirit of the great 
Encyclical on Christian Education which the Holy See 
published a year ago. Rather, the Sovereign Pontiff gives 
a splendid example of the fearlessness and aggressiveness 
which Catholics may well imitate. 

Having laid down that “there can be no true education 
which is not wholly directed to man’s last end,” and that 
“every form of pedagogic naturalism which in any way 
excludes or weakens supernatural Christian formation in 
the teaching of youth is false,” with the implied corollary 
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that Catholics may not approve the present public-school 
system education in the United States, he insists that 
“it is the duty of the State,” even where Church and 
State are separated, to see that “distributive justice” is 
done so far as educational opportunities are concerned. 

Let no one say [he writes] that in a nation where there are 
different religious beliefs it is impossible to provide for public in- 
struction otherwise than by neutral or mixed schools. In such a 
case it becomes the duty of the State . . . to leave free scope to 
the initiative of the Church and the family while giving them 
such assistance as justice [not charity!] demands. That this can 
be done . . . is clear from the actual experience of some countries 
comprising different religious denominations. There the school 
legislation respects the rights of the family, and Catholics are 
free to follow their own system of teaching in schools that are 
entirely Catholic. Nor is distributive justice lost sight of, as is 
evidenced by the financial aid granted by the State to the several 
schools demanded by the families. 

In other countries of mixed creeds things are otherwise [the 
United States?] and a heavy burden weighs upon Catholics who 

. support Catholic schools for their children entirely at their 
own expense. . . . If such education is not aided from public 
funds, as distributive justice requires, certainly it may not be 
opposed by any civil authority. 

What the policy of Catholics should be in the circum- 
stances, the Holy Father thus announces: 

Let it be loudly proclaimed and well understood and recognized 
by all, that Catholics, no matter what their nationality, in agitat- 
ing for Catholic schools for their children are not mixing in party 
politics but are engaged in a religious enterprise demanded by 
conscience, 

It were certainly well if our millions of Catholic men 
and women who enjoy the suffrage and have part in 
formulating or initiating legislation would meditate on 
the words of the Sovereign Pontiff and think out ways 
and means to make them effective in their own localities. 

The results would be not only to the advantage of 
religion but also of the State, for, in their insistence on 
their educational rights, Catholics “do not intend to 
separate their children either from the body of the nation 
or its spirit, but to educate them in a perfect manner, 
most conducive to the prosperity of the nation.” For, as 
the Holy Father concludes, “a good Catholic, precisely 
because of his Catholic principles, makes the better citizen, 
attached to his country, and loyally submissive to con- 
stituted civil authority in every legitimate form of gov- 
ernment.” 


That Critical Attitude 


T is better and worse than universal doubt, but it 
achieves the same results. Smooth-faced boys and 
fresh-complexioned girls arrive at college with faith and 
trust and ideals. They seek learning and aspire to certain 
knowledge. And they are herded into a classroom where 
presides a witty, cynical, worldly professor. He draws his 
salary for a course of lectures in which the express pur- 
pose is that of destroying the faith, the trust, the ideals 
of his students. 

What the students formerly held as sacred, what they 
formerly believed was certain, what their parents taught 
them from their earliest years, all that must be neutralized. 
The students must pause in their intellectual development. 
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They must test the ideas that had been inculcated into 
them. They must wipe their minds as clear as an operating 
table. Then, under the expert guidance of their professor, 
they must learn to approach life with “the critical attitude.” 

The professor does not go so far as to counsel the criti- 
cal attitude in every department of learning, or living. He 
does not demand that his students have a critical attitude 
to every chair on which they yearn to be seated. Nor does 
he advise the critical attitude towards the law of gravity 
before dropping the piano out of the window. He would 
not care to extend his doctrine to a critical attitude to- 
wards the atmosphere before drawing each breath, or to 
every drop of drinking water that touches the lips, or to 
the laws governing the orbit of the sun. That the sun is 
in the right spot in the universe, that all water is not 
poison, that the air is not infected, such things may be 
taken for granted from minute to minute. The professor 
is concerned about a critical attitude towards religion. 

There is no prejudice, the professor will say. Religion 
may be a prime necessity in the life of man; but adopt a 
critical attitude to determine whether or not it may be a 
primitive superstition. Dogmas of belief, they may pos- 
sibly be true; but, with a critical attitude, examine them in 
order to find out whether or not they may be intellectual 
chains and balls. Morals and accepted codes of behavior 
may be God-ordained and sensible; but have a critical at- 
titude about them, lest they may be irrational taboos. 

It is all so fair appearing and so just, this critical-atti- 
tude teaching. And it is all so subtly destructive and 
malicious. Applied to the normal verities of life, it would 
lead to raving insanity. But it is only applied to religion, 
and then under a guise of rationality. It results in an 
agnosticism and an atheism that leaves the mind and soul 
as sterile of faith as the desert is of oak trees. 

It is the freshman of the secular college that is taught 
to assume the critical attitude about religion and morals. 
Boys and girls who have no fund of knowledge about any- 
thing whatsoever, who have not the slightest bit of theol- 
ogy or scripture or philosophy to balance against the bias 
of the professor, who have no experience of real life, 
who, in a word, are wholly unfitted to make any judgment 
on any question of serious import, these are the students 
who must think religion and morality out for themselves, 
through the help of a critical attitude. 


Mother Drexel’s Stewardship 


PEAKING over WLWL, Michael J. Ryan, of Phila- 

delphia, recently told how fifty vears ago Catherine 
Drexel, daughter of Anthony Drexel, led her little band, 
composed of Bishop O’Connor, Msgr. Stephan, and her 
two sisters (later Mrs. Walter George Smith and Mrs. 
Edward Morrell), across the “ the entire Indian country— 
then wilds, now great and prosperous States like Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Montana. These were not the days of luxurious travel. 
In prairie schooner, by stage-coach, canoe, on horseback 
or burro, these women visited the Indian missions, saw 
for themselves the needs, resolved to meet them—and they 
did. Within five years, Catholic Indian mission schools 
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were built by the Drexels from the Great Lakes and the 
Columbia River on the north, down to the Mexican 
border.” 

The future Mother Katharine little thought then that 
she should, in her lifetime, exemplify in the most perfect 
fashion just that lesson of social philosophy which is the 
master remedy for the ills of our times. In 1885, with 
her two sisters, she knelt at the feet of Leo XIII in Rome, 
and received from him the suggestion not only to help 
the Indian, but to be a missionary herself. That inspira- 
tion was carried out by means of an heroic stewardship 
of wealth which was the complete fulfilment of the great 
Leo’s own words in the Encyclical on the Workingman : 

Whoever has received a greater abundance from the Divine 
Goodness, whether of exterior and bodily goods, or of goods of 
the soul, has been given them in order that they may be used for 
his own perfection; and, at the same time, for the comfort of 
others. 

Mother Katharine’s stewardship has not been a mere 
giving of superfluity. Nor has it been merely the philan- 
thropic administration of a trust. It has been the total 
consecration of wealth to the direct service of Jesus 
Christ, in the person of those two groups which, in this 
country, are nearest, by poverty or by humiliations, to 
Christ’s own condition when on earth: the Indian and 
the Negro. 

This consecration has meant not only her entire sepa- 
ration, by the religious vow of poverty, from all personal 
use of what she was heir to, but has meant, what is still 
harder, the entire devoting of all her powers of intelli- 
gence, heart and bodily strength, all the advantages of an 
established social position, to lifelong toil in the huge task 
of employing these material means to the uttermost limit 
of apostolic beneficence. The founding and direction over 
all these years of a Religious Congregation, the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament, themselves entirely devoted to 
work for these two races, with the development in her 
army of apostles of an intense spiritual life nourished at 
the feet of the Eucharistic Saviour, is only part of all that 
this complete stewardship implied. 

Not only has physical courage been required for the 
annual visiting of her vast mission field, with its seventy- 
one or more establishments from parish schools in Massa- 
chusetts to the Catholic college for Negroes in New Or- 
leans and the mission schools of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico; but her program has meant moral courage as well. 
“ As Catholics and Americans,” said Mr. Ryan, “ we must 
face the obligation of providing higher education for the 
Negro.” The apostle of the Indian suffers heartbreak 
from the sight of poverty and neglect. The apostle of 
the Negro meets with a positive non-Christianity from 
otherwise good and pious people, which is apt to appall 
any but stout hearts. 

By her unwillingness to be appalled, or even downcast 
fur a moment, in the fulfilment of her unique example of 
a perfect stewardship, Mether Katharine has earned the 
title of minister of Providence to the American people. 

The years, by some strange fate, have not brought old 
age to Mother Katharine Drexel. May her indomitably 
youthful hope preserve her personal ministry to our nation 
for many years to come! 
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On Rereading Prescott, the Historian 


WILLIAM THomAS WALSH 


in English on the crucial period of Spanish and 

world history falling within the latter half of the 
fifteenth century has been Prescott’s “ History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella.” The work, though 
erudite, pedantically so, is saturated with bigotry. Yet 
it has been the foundation of most of the histories and 
biographies dealing with that period. 

Until recently my impression was that Prescott was 
accurate and conscientious as far as he went; that he 
erred chiefly in stating truths that might be construed 
as unfavorable to the Catholic Church, and omitting, 
through haste or ignorance or the influence of his Puri- 
tanical surroundings and ancestry, the facts that would 
complete the picture and show a Catholic age as it really 
was. But since I have been looking up some of his ref- 
erences in the original documents he cites so profusely, 
my confidence in him, such as it was, has shrunk consid- 
erably, and I am forced to the conclusion that like most 
anti-Catholic historians, he is incapable of complete in- 
tellectual honesty when dealing with the object of his 
hatred and his fears. 

His most common offense, of course, is that of leaving 
out some important fact that might lend a different aspect 
to the Catholic history he is relating. This is the device 
of unfair historians; they can always declare virtuously: 
“T have merely stated the facts as I found them.” They 
have told the truth, perhaps, but not all the truth. 

Thus, speaking of the thirteenth-century Inquisition, 
Prescott informs us: “ The arm of persecution . . . fell 
with sufficient heaviness, especially during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, on the unfortunate Albigenses. 
. . . The persecution appears, however, to have been 


i OR nearly a century the so-called standard work 


chiefly confined to this unfortunate sect.” All that the 


reader is told about the Albigenses is that they were 
“unfortunate ’"—the word is used twice in one para- 
graph—and that the Catholic Church persecuted them. 
Nothing is said as to what the Albigenses were doing and 
saying to cause so learned and benevolent a statesman as 
Pope Innocent III to appeal for their suppression by 
stern measures. The reader is left to assume that the 
Catholics, being wicked and cruel fellows naturally, had 
to have somebody to torture; and since the Albigenses 
had the courage, like all good Protestants, to resist the 
tyranny and the dogmas of Rome, they were fallen upon 
with fire and sword. 

No one can dispute Prescott’s two major statements. 
The Albigenses were unfortunate, in more ways than 
one. In fact, the word is far too mild. And the Catholic 
Church encouraged the civil powers to repress them by 
force. So far, so good. But there is still something 
missing from the picture. It is as though an American 
history of the future recorded merely that “two unfor- 
tunate young men named Loeb and Leopold were clapped 
into prison for life by the machinery of persecution de- 


vised by legalistic minds, warped by the bigotry of the 
age, so repugnant to our modern ideas,” etc., without any 
mention of the unfortunate little boy that these two un- 
fortunates murdered; or that “ Sacco and Vanzetti, two 
unfortunate social reformers, were cruelly executed by 
the unscrupulous capitalistic bigots of Massachusetts,” 
with no hint that twelve jurymen and several other citi- 
zens were convinced that the unfortunate men were un- 
scrupulous anarchistic murderers. 

The trifling facts that Prescott leaves out are these: 
The Albigenses, a special branch of the Cathari, not only 
defied both Church and State, but preached that all life 
was the creation of an evil spirit; that marriage was 
therefore more sinful than prostitution, since it resulted 
in perpetuating life; that a woman who died in childbirth 
went immediately to “hell”; that suicide was not only 
justifiable and commendable, but an actual duty. When 
one of the sect became ill, one of the inner circle of the 
Cathari (the Perfected) suggested his accepting the en- 
dura. There were two forms of the endura: starvation 
and suffocation. The victim might have his choice, In- 
deed, the records show that more people perished by the 
endura than by the flames of the Inquisition. 

Prescott may have been ignorant in this instance; but 
when he deals with the Spanish Inquisition, and discusses 
the relations of Pope Sixtus IV with that much-misun- 
derstood institution, he has no such excuse for misrepre- 
senting the truth, for he had available (in the dishonest 
history of Llorente, which is his principal source) the 
Latin texts of several of the Bulls of Sixtus; and by 
comparing those texts with the summaries Prescott fur- 
nishes, we may gauge his accuracy and his honesty. 

‘“‘ Sixtus the Fourth,” he tells us on page 350 of his 
first volume, “ appears for a moment to have been touched 
with something like compunction; for he rebuked the 
intemperate zeal of the Inquisitors, and even menaced 
them with deprivation. But these feelings, it would seem, 
were but transient; for in 1483 we find the same pontiff 
quieting the scruples of Isabella respecting the appropria- 
tion of the confiscated property, and encouraging both 
sovereigns to proceed in the great work of purification, 
by an audacious reference to the example of Jesus Christ, 
who, says he, consolidated His kingdom on earth by the 
destruction of idolatry.” In the same year, Prescott adds, - 
the Pope appointed Thomas de Torquemada Inquisitor 
General, and “ this was the origin of that terrible tribunal, 
the Spanish or Modern Inquisition.” 

Turning, now, to the Bulls of Pope Sixtus IV, we find 
quite a different story. There is not a word to indicate 
that the Pope was “ quieting the scruples of Isabella re- 
specting the appropriation of the confiscated property.” 
To begin with, Isabella had no such scruples. She con- 
sidered it just that the Jews, who had invited the Moham- 
medans to conquer Christian Spain in the first place, and 
had been exploiting the Spanish people and undermining 
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their faith for centuries, should pay part of the costs of 
the war to drive out the Moslems; and the money con- 
fiscated by the Inquisition was thereupon devoted to this 
purpose. 

Evidently the Jews who fled to Rome to appeal to the 
Pope had misrepresented the Queen, saying she was ac- 
tuated by greed in confiscating their property. She wrote 
His Holiness assuring him that this was not true. Sixtus 
replied, February 23, 1483, that he had not been de- 
ceived by the Jews. “ Be assured that We have no sus- 
picion of any such thing,” he wrote. “ For if there are 
not lacking those who, to cover up their own abomina- 
tions, whisper many things, yet nothing from that source 
can persuade Us of any evil of yours. . . Your sincerity 
and devotion to God are known to Us.” 

As to the merits of the confiscations themselves, the 
Pope said nothing on that occasion; but in August of the 
same year, he rebuked the King and Queen indignantly 
for the severity of some of their Inquisitors in confiscat- 
ing the goods of certain heretics and denying them the 
right of appeal, and insisted that in future such rights 
must be granted. “ We have resolved that such persons 
must be relieved,” he wrote, “and the sheep who are 
lost must be led through the clemency of the Apostolic 
See to the fold of the true Shepherd, Our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” In concluding the Pope wrote: “ We ask and 
exhort the said King and Queen in the heart of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that imitating Him, whose way is always to 
pity and spare, they should wish to spare their citizens 
of Seville and the natives of that diocese who recognize 
their error and implore mercy.” 

This hardly sounds as if the Pope’s “ feelings of com- 
punction” in 1481 and 1482 had been “transient.” As 
a matter of fact, the principles he laid down in his Bull 
of August 2, 1483—though its operation was suspended 
for a short time while he listened to objections—were fol- 
lowed as precedents by the next two Popes, Innocent 
VIII and Alexander VI, in curbing the rigor of some of 
the Spanish Inquisitors. 

In another article published in America, I have shown 
how outrageously Prescott misrepresented the attitude of 
the Jesuit historian, Mariana, toward the tradition that 
Saint James the Greater preached the Gospel in Spain, 
and that his body was taken there and found after cen- 
turies of war and confusion. It would be possible to go 
through the work of Prescott and of other historians of 
the same school and point out case after case of similar 

. distortion of the truth, either through ignorant or culpable 
omissions, or through a twisting and warping of phrases 
which can be called “inaccuracies” only by a far- 
fetched euphemism. 

The plain fact is that, in spite of all their pretense of 
weighing evidence scrupulously and of following sources 
and authorities, these gentlemen are untruthful. After a 


few experiences in running down their references one 
begins to understand the importance of Belloc’s insistence 
that the principal task of the historian today is to shovel 
off the rubbish that bigots have piled on the records of 
past centuries and to drag out the hidden truth into the 
light. 
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Saxophonia 
MicHaev Earts, S.J. 

E should not blame the Great War, the war disas- 

trously great, for all of the subsequent pests thrust 
upon the world and for all the ills that twentieth-cen- 
tury flesh is heir to. Take the saxophone for instance. 
This wriggling horn of garnished tin, with its pretentious 
avalanche of holes and jets, (which are ample localities 
for detectives to discover villainous finger prints) ; this 
fish-horn of the orchestra, as it is too smilingly called; 
this gloomy corridor of wailing, this charnel-cave of 
squeaks and squawks, this weird funnel of whining, as if 
its notes were being read from a parchment of small- 
pox; in a word, this saxophone had begun its career prior 
to the helter-skelter of diplomats and drums, of flags and 
fireworks that organized out of Sarajevo. 

In the ante-illud-bellum days, the saxophone crept in, 
as it were, through a hole in the wall, among certain 
groups of musical efforts, among the good, old brass- 
bands, for instance: and being rated as a forward child 
in a salon of elders, it was allowed to be seen, but not 
heard, or at least not to assert itself above the tone of a 
whisper. At the beginning of the century, moreover, 
novelties were coming rapidly, and a craze for easy work 
and fast production was captivating the young people; 
and the glib rhetoric of commercial schemers was daz- 
zling the multitude and steadily shooting into the skies 
of advertisement their catapults of gold bricks. “ Learn- 
ing made easy,” and “ Get rich quick,” were the slogans 
of the experimental pedagogues in schools as well as of 
the tin-pan drummers with their wares. 

In the very atmosphere of the schools, the laborious 
exercises over substantials in education were being dis- 
praised for the tender mercies of nursery playthings. 
The whims of these educational politicians seemed to 
prefer the development of a little Jack-of-a-trade rather 
than an embryo citizen with a straight mind and a strong 
will and an humble heart; they put aside the arduous 
methods of Honest Abes for the fidgety flights of Smart 
Alecks. The humble alumni of the little, old school- 
houses kept reminiscent of the sane and salutary system, 
and gloried in it: 

Reading and 'riting and ’rithmetic, 
Taught to the tune of the hickory stick. 

But the sway of new theories was affecting the gov- 
erning principles of the committees, whether rural or 
metropolitan. Plodding methods of work went by the 
board among the school-boards; and the youngsters got 
only the A B C’s of a hundred trickeries, rambling around 
the playthings of mechanisms and the toy implements of 
agriculture, “for practical education,” hoping to arrive 
at vocational attainments through catch-as-catch-can as- 
pirations, But the puttering Rah! Rah! Rah! did not 
prove the equivalent of the three R’s of patient plodding. 

Now that is how the cult of the saxophone progressed. 
First of all, it fitted into the general movement for easy 
learning and slip-shod methods and rapid production. 
The cacophony of educational experimentation induced 
auto-intoxication all around: in the dizzy whirl for 
facile achievements, the saxophone swept into vogue, 
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smashing the high regard for the delectable instruments 
that hitherto were considered necessary for symphony. 
The saxophone could be learned and mastered overnight, 
or in the creaking fragment of a night ; whereas the clari- 
net and the oboe (the dear, old haut-bois that recalls the 
delicious pastoral airs, as in “ William Tell,’ and the 
attentive preludes of Elizabethan drama) that worthy 
wood-minded quartette of clarinet and flute, bassoon and 
oboe, required long and patient exercises for mastery and 
for the skill that qualifies the master to bring his “linked 
sweetness long drawn out” into the ensemble of a great 


symphony orchestra. 
Conservatories of music gave “courses” on these in- 


struments, courses that demanded the diligent and pains- 
taking student to know harmony and its principles as well 
as a tune and its notes. The saxophone, on the contrary, 
could be rehearsed in a bellowing barnyard or amid the 
whang-and-bang screeches and scratches of the subway 
railways. Why require patient courses in counterpoint 
and harmony and mathematical progressions of rhythms 
when a saxophone’s facility and agility may be acquired 
as readily as a gosling takes to water, or as a swallow flies: 
and to expect serious music from a saxophone would be 
as whimsical as to scan the sky to see the cow that flew 
over the moon. 

Agents for the glib instrument, with their pitter and 
patter and putter of salesmanship, found an argument to 
introduce it into brass bands towards the close of the 
last century: their ticklish rhetoric pleaded that the 
crooning sobs and gurgles would soften the fortissimo of 
the brass-wind instruments. What a note to sound in a 
company of bandsmen who had known the sonorous 
glories of Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore and John Philip 
Sousa, and who had heard the velvety tunes of Herbert 
Clarke upon the cornet and Arthur Pryor upon the trom- 
bone. Men can recall that a new member in the rehearsal 
room seemed ashamed to confess that his instrument was 
a tin funnel: and when a boy was asked (for girls were 
not so brazen then) what was his musical ambition, he 
concealed his saxophone, and blushed as if he were an 
unnaturalized alien in a voting-booth. 

The principles of modern salesmanship, therefore, just 
as the principles of unrestrained electivism in educa- 
tional studies, corrupted the atmosphere of the former 
days. The chorus of adages down the centuries had pro- 
claimed that nothing can come from nothing; that an 
effect cannot be greater than its cause; that (pardon the 
length of a later saying) you can fool some of the people 
all of the time, and all of the people some of the time, but 
you cannot fool all of the people all of the time. Ques- 
tion the unrest in the broad world today, and hearken to 
the whispering disgust of good men and true in the 
midst of our saxophonic clamors about progress and 
scientific achievements and mass production and the 
chain-gang of combinations. The simple tune of a past 


generation gently insisted that to attain excellence in the 
crafts or in the arts, in whatever worthy craft, in what- 
ever honorable art, and especially in the art of living, 
one must be an arduous child of labor and of discipline; 
though he hitch his wagon to the stars, he must preserve 
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the mind and heart of a humble yet persevering pilgrim 
with his one talent or his ten, earning more than the mere 
bread and butter for the day, yet solacing his fellows and 
his community with the musical adventures of his career. 

In the national proverbs of all established civilizations, 
words of approved experience call the artist and the ar- 
tisan to the curriculum of earnest training and of patient, 
industrious effort. A line of old Horace, sung on a porch 
of ancient Rome or in a field of his Sabine farm, gives 
the message firmly, like the mellow melody of a horn 
from a distant mountain height, above the repose of woods 
and lakes, and across the enduring monuments of cam- 
pagna and forum,—the message that life has no rewards 
for men who do not labor greatly: 

Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus. 

On the other hand, the saxophone of easy electivisms, 
whether in studies or in manual pursuits, whistles to 
moderns in our boastful age the tune of “the easy way 
out ”; and it clamors in the glorification of immediate re- 
sults, of rapid production, of ephemeral theories in so- 
called philosophy and science, and even in religion. The 
saxophone is the symbol of all this: for it is an instru- 
ment that cannot (or should not without protest) sustain 
a long note. To save its face and its place, it must pro- 
duce the tune with rapidity and multiple samenesses 
which leave no claim for the delights of lasting memory, 
or even for present enjoyment. 

The symbol is manifested in a hundred places. Notice, 
for instance, along the State roads the vast and countless 
acres that are cemeteries for the bristling remains of de- 
funct automobiles, the voluminous pages of “ junk.” Yet 
you may see at Mount Vernon and at Versailles the glor- 
ious and still serviceable coach of George Washington of 
a century and a half ago, and the more gorgeous vehicle of 
the imperial Louis of a century before the ride of our 
First President. But who shall be able to detect the 
whereabouts of the automobile which carried the Pres- 
ident to his inauguration nineteen years ago! And again; 
the “comic supplements” of the modern big newspaper 
are an evidence of saxophonia! Only a decade ago, the 
skilled cartoonist would achieve thought and argument, 
humor and satire in a single block of space: and now the 
solo must be spread out in strips and columns, in the thin 
values of mass production. And soon. And so we need 
a Pope (the Alexander of literature) to sum up the sit- 
uation in a graphic line, as when he said of the con- 
gested blurs of the city, 

God made the country, man, the town. 

Of course, there can be at times a word of praise for 
the saxophone: for it is an ill wind that does not blow 
some good. This instrument is a child of its age, the 
early companion of a “ragtime” period, though now it 
is vigorous in vagabondia and amid the shattering noises 
of road-houses. It has its occasions of merit, even as the 
buffooneries of clowns in a circus win applause amid the 
thrilling performances of the daring acrobats. Twenty 
years ago, for example, the Brown Brothers sextette of 
saxophones, with droll sounds and fantastic combinations, 
fitted delightfully into a theatrical extravaganza, whose 
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very title, “ Jack O’Lantern,” would suggest oddities in 
music. But how can one enlarge the laudable list of saxo- 
phonic achievements? You cannot put the heart of 
“ Dixie” into it; and for gentler efforts, it will never dis- 
course about the memories of Bendemere’s Stream, or 
accompany Mary to call the cattle home across the sands 
of Dee. Let a devil’s advocate make up a list of favors 
in regard of the saxophone: he cannot plead for it as 
the symbol of this age of easy attainment and rapid pro- 
duction and cheap achievement. A bas ces choses! 

This saxophonia of electivism did not have its origin 
in the kindergarten, but in the high places of the academic 
world. A distinguished Don of a University piped the 
tune of electivism, as persistently as the orchestral tin- 
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horn produces its slippery syllables: and the national 
prestige of that academic Don brought all the lesser 
fellows of the schools into line, like the performance that 
followed the Pied Piper of Hamlin Town. In that de- 
cade, even in the country high schools of New England, 
the disciplinary studies of mind and will were cultivated 
quite seriously; languages, even the Latin and Greek, 
mathematics quite advanced, and great chapters in his- 
tory,—these kept the eyes and hearts of youth moving 
towards ambitious futures, while they maintained a re- 
gard for the great achievements in the tradition of the 
human race. And had this appreciation for the humanities 
been continued, the worthy academicians of our day would 
not need to preach a cult of Humanism. 


Brother St. Patrick 


Extra M. E. Frick 


reasons various and personal we shall call him 

Brother St. Patrick, though such indeed is not his 
name, and leave date of meeting and exact location of 
his convent domicile to the precise imaginations of histori- 
cal devotees who fancy such quaint and curious customs. 
Personally I prefer now and aiways that he remain 
Brother St. Patrick, robust son of that genial Saint who 
in the long ago rose up out of the night to save repentant 
sinners from snakes and like tormentors invading the 
Holy Isle. Like his namesake, he performed a similar 
good turn, though those there are who might resent my 
figurative comparison as to who were the sinners and 
who were the snakes. 

Our decision upon the monastery-guest-house stop- 
over came on us as suddenly as the appearance of the 
gigantic cross-crowned steeple silhouetted against the 
colorful evening sky. To one of us at least it was an in- 
spiration of doubtful origin and scant allurement. Travel- 
ing in a Henry Ford, over Irish roads, in Irish weather, 
on a six-hour every-day schedule, is prejudicial to ordi- 
narily good dispositions and mine is not of the average 
best. As a united family party we had reached the zero 
hour of the day when nobody talked to anybody else, and 
nobody minded. Our bodies needed the cheering warmth 
of a glowing fire and our innards craved generous re- 
plenishment. It was the kind of a night on which spiritual 
things like souls were absolutely forgotten. At least mine 
was. Subsequent happenings make me hesitant to act as 
spokesman for my fellow-travelers. Moreover, I have 
long since learned that I was but one lone American in a 
party of six and really did not count at ail. 

The majority winning, out to the monastery we went. 
My reflections on that twenty-minute winding ascent to 
the holy house atop the hill were as unexpected as the 
turns in the road and as crooked. They would not be 
worth the recording though I have not a doubt they are 
still duly inscribed in that confidential check book manipu- 
lated by Satan. The awful enthusiasm overtaking my 
companions, in spite of their weariness and hunger and 
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general depression, I could not make myself share. Amer- 
ican dispositions, I told myself, are vastly different from 
Irish dispositions and it takes more than prayer and 
whisky to revive them. (Not that I dared hope for any 
whiskey at the monastery.) 

At the threshold of our retreat stood Brother St. Pat- 
rick come out to welcome his unexpected guests. He was 
big and wholesome, big of mind and big of body, good 
to others and good to himself. He shook us by the hand 
and welcomed us with a thousand Irish welcomes. In a 
cosy outer office beside a glowing fire he separated the 
men from the women, as the chaff from the wheat, and 
left us to our various and varied reflections. 

As the door closed upon the retreating heels of Brother 
St. Patrick, taking along with him our men, and the last 
shred of my good manners, I turned and spoke my mind 
to my female companions. “I, for one, am most certainly 
not going to make a retreat. In an effort to be agreeable 
I have climbed holy hills big as mountains, drank of holy 
wells all the while thinking of typhoid fever, and visited 
shrines and relics until my wits have deserted me. This 
is going just @ bit too far.” 

Not one of them moved. They uttered not a word. 
They might have been so many nuns, or mutes, so far as 
i was concerned. The atmosphere of the cloister had al- 
ready overpowered them and they sat with dreamy eyes 
looking out over the gorgeous countryside, placidly await- 
ing the retury. of the Brother to guide us to our separate 
house. Our chaperon, most susceptible to my tantrums, at 
that particular moment was too happy in her surroundings 
to fight even with me. She had come home after an 
absence of some twenty years, a white-haired woman, 
aching and longing for a sight of the “ould country ” 
and all it meant to her. Had I been more patient and 
understanding of that ache in her heart the battle that 
ensued would never have taken place. But then neither 
would I have ever really had the joy of knowing Brother 
St. Patrick. 

He came back to find me still talking to myself and 
my companions saying their beads. Had he known just 
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what sort of a hornets’ nest he was stepping into, he would 
have left us together quite a spell longer than he actually 
did. He informed us in his nicest manner that our male 
escorts, along with the two good priests of our party, 
were very happily settled in their new quarters. So hap- 
pily, indeed, that we were staying not only the night but 
the two following days. Likewise that Mass on the mor- 
row was at six, breakfast at seven, conference and sta- 
tions at nine, and confessions that evening after Benedic- 
tion. Then bowing low he bade us all follow him into 
the hall where tea was already served. 

It was at tea the devil entered my soul and took pos- 
session thereof. My lady friends, already well launched 
upon their long silence, were evading me as one evades 
temptation—as strenuously and as hopelessly. And I, with 
that peculiar persistency the devil loans those in cahoots 
with his diabolic schemes, was determined to make con- 
versation. If not with my companions, then with the 
Brother. If not with the Brother, then with myself. I 
was an uninvited guest but also an unwilling one, and 
I was bent upon having the whole universe know it. 

Brother St. Patrick, with the strategy of his race, 
frustrated my opening attack by announcing, as we sat 
down to eat, that we were not yet really “in silence” ; 
that our retreat started after Benediction, and that during 
this, our first meal, we might chat happily to each other 
as much as ever we liked. I have never been able defi- 
nitely to determine whether he used his eyes too well, or 
not quite well enough, but it was score one against me 
and for the moment it perturbed me considerably. And it 
shifted my animosity to his own innocent head. 

During tea, well named as it consisted of tea and 
bread and nothing else, I found one cannot even talk 
to oneself successfully without due encouragement. My 
most flippant remarks were received as graciously as 
though I meant them for bouquets. I would have none 
of the tea and none of the bread. I drank all the water 
on the table loudly wishing it were coffee, knowing from 
experience that probably there was scarcely one pound 
of coffee in the entire town, and all the while berating 
people who live on bread and tea. 

Whether it was my hunger, which pride forbade I ap- 
pease (bread and tea never before or since looked so 
tempting!), or the repeated ashamed apology of my 
friends that I was only an American, or the holy man 
himself hospitably offering tea and bread and bread and 
tea in such enormous quantities that brought about the 
crisis I really do not know. But something inside me 
suddenly rose up and resented the whole performance. 
I was not going to make any retreat and told them so. 
1 was not going to chapel that night, or to early Mass the 
next morning, or any of the rest of it and they might 
just as well know it then and there. I was going to bed 
and stay there until we went home. 

if I expected Brother St. Patrick to be surprised I was 
more surprised myself. In ‘he stony, cold, mortified si- 
lence of my female travelers he told me, with a twinkle 
in his eye, and a deep solemnity in his voice, that I did 
not have to go to church, for they all knew I was tired; 
that I did not have to go to Mass, for it was a very early 
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hour for one on a journey; that I could sleep just as 
long as ever I liked and have a cup of tea upon awakening. 

Had it not been the mention of the cup of tea I most 
probably would have succumbed then and there, and 
humbly acknowledged defeat. I was mortally ashamed 
and, figuratively speaking, quite ready to bend and kiss 
his clumsy feet. But there had been the devil in his eye 
when he mentioned the cup of tea! And my friends had 
apologized to him for my being “only an American.” 
I would go to bed as I had planned. 

Silence signs hung along the walls and inside the bed 
room. One was placed directly over my head. Not that 
it was at all necessary under the circumstances. My earn- 
est retreatants would not speak to me for other than 
spiritual reasons after my last discourse with the Brother. 
In my bed I was feeling very sorry for everything I had 
said and done as hasty people oftentimes are. Especialiy 
for not eating my supper. Even bread and tea is better 
than nothing. 

Then I went to sleep and forgot everything and every- 
body. I slept so peacefully and so well that I awoke only 
in late morning to find my companions dispatched upon 
nobler missions. Sounds outside the house and vigorous 
sweeping within told me the work-a-day world was far 
progressed. A bright sun shone, birds twittered, and it 
was an altogether different world from the day before. 
Except for a very unspiritual appetite, the monastery 
guest-house suited my nature admirably. 

In the bright little office in the building we had visited 
the night before, Brother St. Patrick sat alone. I was 
ashamed to look into his kind blue eyes but the feeling 
apparently was quite uncalled for altogether. He greeted 
me as though last night had never been, and as though I 
had been among the godly at early Mass. He told me 
my companions had set forth for conference. Also that 
my breakfast awaited me in the hall . . . breakfast with 
real coffee, chops, toast and marmalade! 

It was the coffee, I think, that broke me down. I told 
him I really loved Ireland, and the Irish, and retreat 
houses, too, provided one did not come upon them too 
suddenly and unexpectedly. I told him I was not glutton- 
ous by nature, neither was I slothful, but that unforeseen 
circumstances and happenings had vexed my soul, espe- 
cially being apologized for every day or two for being 
“only an American.” 

And Brother St. Patrick took my explanations much 
as he had taken my tantrums of the night before. Calmly 
and philosophically saying little and smiling much. From 
a second-story back window he permitted me to look 
down on the monks’ flower beds and winding walks. He 
told me about a birds’ nest in the highest tree and of a 
little white kitten that kept the rules so well it “ kept 
silence all day.” 

Somehow there in the stillness of noon-day, stealing 
a peep into the monks’ private domain, I felt nearer to 
God and holy things than I had felt in a long while. 
Gazing down into that beautiful garden, tended so zeal- 
ously, looking so trim and orderly, the commonplaces 
uttered by my guide took on inspired meanings. Though 
he preached no sermon, or spoke no words of chiding, 
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I wanted him to know I was not really the flippant crea- 
ture I had made myself appear. I wanted him to know 
I really loved God, and the Blessed Mother, and all the 
holy persons and things so dear to his Irish heart. 

From that window we could see far over the country- 
side. After describing all the nearer sights, the cemetery 
on the hill, the farm over yonder, the great monastery 
bell, he took me to a side door and pointed the way to the 
chapel, where at that particular moment Father Timothy, 
“a very nice man,” was still waiting in his “ box.” With 
my new meekness still heavy upon me I followed the 
winding path, laughing at myself all the while, feeling like 
Brother St. Patrick’s feast-day turkey fed only to be killed. 

At luncheon time my appetite, despite my effort, was 
scarcely equal to even the modest repast set before us. 
I had hoped my companions would feel worried about 
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me, but apparently they were not. I could see that those 
who had witnessed my brave profession of faith just 
completed attributed my sudden delicacy to my visit to 
the “box.” Brother St. Patrick knew better. He knew 
it was the monastery breakfast whose pleasant memory 
smirked at bread and tea. If he was worried at all, it 
was that I should be so rash and presumptuous as to 
attempt even another mouthful. 

The two days went only too fast and I really enjoyed 
every minute of them. Since that happy visit the Saints 
who walk through my meditations are always fat men 
with kind Irish eyes. Some day I hope to go back and 
look him up. In saying farewell he invited me to return 
and make an “ Irish retreat.” And in the presence of my 
traveling companions I assured him I would, confiding to 
him that he was “ almost an American.” 


The “Scientific” Agnostic 


Hivarre BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1931) 


I have just read an article from the pen of a de- 

servedly distinguished scientist. I take a particular 
interest in dealing with this article because, unlike the 
mass of writing on religion in the popular press, it pro- 
ceeds from a most competent thinker; one of the few 
non-Catholic writers whom a Catholic can treat as an 
equal. The points I select as being of special interest to 
me are these. 

First. The writer speaks of a fellow-Catholic and 
journalistic colleague of mine, Mr. J. B. Morton (“ Beach- 
comber” of the Daily Express) as being one of those 
fighting “a rear-guard action” against the advance of 
science. It is a phrase which may be extended to the 
whole frame of mind which it implies. We of the Faith 
are imagined to be falling back reluctantly from position 
to position before the triumphant and inevitable advance 
of something which will certainly destroy the Faith and 
which is labeled “ science.” 

Second. The writer, in what is perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all the sentences in this interesting article, ex- 
presses his intellectual preoccupation with a certain prob- 
lem, which he puts thus: Why, millions of men have been 
persuaded that there is spiritual advantage in bathing in 
the water of the Ganges, or in believing in the doctrine 
of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. He is quite rightly 
moved by the chief question facing mankind. It has been 
put in a very concise and striking form in the Gospels: 
“Ts religion from God or from man?” 

Third. In this same passage he uses the phrase “ Im- 
maculate Conception ” for the doctrine known to Catho- 
lics as the Incarnation. 

Now let us consider those three points in their order. 

First of all, what about the “rear-guard action” 
against science? In the modern struggle between those 
who oppose the Faith in the name of science and those 
who defend the Faith, which side has been going forward 
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for the last thirty years and which side falling back? The 
most completely indifferent and detached mind, surveying 
Europe as a whole, could not but conclude that it is our 
counter-attack which is advancing and our “ scientific” 
opponents who are falling back. You may see it in any 
one of a dozen fields. 

Half a lifetime ago everyone took it for granted that 
“ scientific’ criticism had destroyed the authenticity of 
the Fourth Gospel. It was not, said “ science,” the testi- 
mony of an eye witness. It was not due to St. John’s 
experience of Jesus Christ. It was put together long after 
the date when the last of the contemporaries of Christ 
must have been dead. Even the traditional author, thus 
dethroned, could not have been the beloved disciple—and 
so forth. 

Where is all that mass of hypothesis and guess-work 
today? 

Or again: What has happened about St. Luke’s Gospel 
and his authorship of the Acts? They were “ scientifi- 
cally ” exploded. Then comes Harnack, the greatest name 
in the school of lifeless textual criticism and re-establishes 
them. Was Harnack “ fighting a rear-guard action?” No, 
just the other way. He, though an unbeliever, was re- 
covering ground formerly lost. So are we, Catholic 
scholars or ignorant Catholic laymen like myself, when 
we defend, the one class from learning, the other from 
no more than general experience, the claims of tradition. 
We were heavily pressed when Plancus was Consul, but 
today the pressure is the other way round. That does 
not prove us right. The wrong side may be advancing 
and the right side retreating, but there is no doubt as to 
the direction of the movement. It is we who are ad- 
vancing. 

Take another department where actual doctrine is con- 
cerned: the struggle between non-Catholic statements 
professedly based on science and Catholic dogma. The 
main body of non-Catholic learning in the last generation 
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denied the will; we affirm the will. The great body of 
non-Catholic learning was Monist, deriving (though they 
would not have admitted it) from Calvin. This was at 
the root of the denial of miracle and of that fatalistic 
spirit in the interpretation of human action. Well, in this 
department also it is the reaction which has been winning. 

The old-fashioned materialistic Monism which was so 
widely spread half a lifetime ago is nearly dead, the few 
people who still maintain it are robust veterans, revered 
as antiquities. Indeed, the opposite tendency is actually 
exaggerated, and men are beginning to accept on far too 
slender evidence all manner of supernatural or quasi- 
supernatural stories—faith-healing, spiritualism and the 
rest, but certainly it is not the old materialism which has 
been winning, or the old fatalism either. 

The world is full today of voices, those of deluded 
men, of quacks, and of imperfect philosophers, who give 
the will inordinate power; while others more sincere are 
proudly announcing it as a new discovery—absolutely 
modern—that if you resolutely direct your thoughts in 
the right direction you will improve your character. 

Or take, in the department of biology, the old theory 
of natural selection. I am not going to debate it again 
here. I have had my fill of it. I am not here affirming 
that this sole contribution of Darwin to the thought of his 
time has been exploded; but I do maintain that the num- 
bers of those who believe it to be exploded is vastly larger 
than it was a generation ago. 

What gave such force to the theory of natural selection 
was the hope and belief that it had replaced the idea of 
a creative intelligence, or, in plain English, of God. 
Among that great host of modern biologists who have 
abandoned natural selection, many are still seeking a sub- 
stitute for God, and most I fancy will not abandon their 
“no God-ism” in our time; but the theory itself, against 
which everywhere the Catholic mind (not of all individu- 
als but of the mass) reacted, is under the weather. It is 
certainly not a rear-guard action which is being fought 
here! 

Now let me turn to the second point of those I have 
selected as typical in this piece of writing. The writer 
professes his interest in a certain social phenomenon run- 
ning through history, to wit, the acceptation by millions 
of men of doctrines not based upon and, in his view, 
contradictory to, demonstrable experience. He wants to 
know how and why men fall under what he would call 
“the religious illusion.” 

He takes for his examples the belief of masses of 
Orientals that bathing in the waters of the Ganges is bene- 
ficial to the soul of man, and the belief in the Incarna- 
tion—the belief that a Galilean who lived and died nearly 
2,000 years ago was not only the man he certainly was 
but also the Omnipotent and Infinite God who made the 
universe. He wants to know “ how men persuade them- 
selves of such things,” the implication being that these 
things are illusions. 

Well, let us begin by thinking clearly in the matter; 
clear thinking is always of advantage when one is at- 
tempting to establish the nature of things. 

There is here an implied affirmation, that a relation 
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between a visible natural world, wherein truths are dem- 
onstrable by repeated experiment, and an unseen, imma- 
terial, spiritual world (if any such exist) cannot be a 
real relation and can only be an imaginary one. This 
affirmation denies the validity of a sacramental system, 
of shrines, in general of spiritual influence acting or being 
connected with material objects. Let us examine that 
affirmation. 

The first thing we notice about it is that it is not ra- 
tional. It relies upon no law of thought, still less upon 
any piece of experimental knowledge. To vffirm that there 
is no sacramental connection between the natural and the 
spiritual, that the pagan worship paid to every shrine, to 
every god inhabiting every grove is an illusion, is an 
affirmation and nothing more. So it is to say that the 
Christian doctrine of connection between the visible and 
the invisible—of which the doctrine of the Incarnation is 
the highest example—is an illusion. 

If you say the thing is an illusion because it is not 
subject to the same sort of test as would apply to natural 
processes, your affirmation is not only non-rational but 
actually against reason; for you are applying to one 
category what is proper to another. It is as though I were 
to say that Velasquez was not a good painter because no 
chemical analysis of the pigments used by him could tell 
us whether he had a sense of beauty, or no. 

Nor is it sound reasoning to say that all such ideas are 
illusions because they are demonstrably false. A good 
grasp of the logical principles involved would show this 
clearly. Because of ten similar conceptions nine are 
proved false, it does not follow that the tenth is false. 
For instance, a man hears that there are ten very different 
pictures each said to be the portrait of his dead father, 
whom he remembers well. He travels about to inspect 
each in its place, and says of one after the other: “ That 
is not my father.” He may get weary of the process and 
say: “All these rumors are erroneous,” but if he gives 
up the search on that account he is acting from emotion 
and not from reason. He is acting from fatigue or dis- 
gust, not from intelligence—for it may well be that the 
tenth which he has not examined may turn out indeed 
to be the portrait of his father which he was seeking. 

Another way of putting this is the reply to that very 
true and forcible sentence: “ Man is the only animal who 
makes gods.” Most who talk thus mean to imply that, 
as one can show many of these gods to be man-made only, 
therefore all idea of God is man-made. The true reply 
is that men make gods precisely because the instinct of 
worship is an instinct corresponding to a reality. And 
even though it were demonstrable (which it is not) that 
none of these twenty or a hundred gods you mention were 
real, but each and all of them were figments of the imagi- 
nation, it does not follow that some one or other god 
may not be that reality which the soul was seeking. 

It seems to me of the first importance that this argu- 
ment should be correctly followed and repeated whenever 
the controversy arises. 

Now let me conclude with the third point I have chosen, 
the use of the term Jmmaculate Conception to mean 
“Incarnation.” It may seem a point too insignificant to 
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be taken. After all, I may be told, it is but an error on a 
technicality. No one outside the secluded little world of 
Catholic theologians uses their technical items or can give 
you their exact definition. The swarm of modern English 
writers who are perpetually using the term /mmaculate 
Conception wrongly imagining it to mean “ Incarna- 
tion,” are guilty of nothing more serious than a little slip 
in a quite unessential and eccentric department of dis- 
cussion. The writers who have misused the terms have 
only to correct their proofs and write “ Incarnation” 
where, by a piece of very natural ignorance, they had 
written “ Immaculate Conception,” and all will be well. 

It is, I may be told, as though a Catholic defending 
the authenticity of the Johannine comma (which by the 
way has not been defined as authentic) were to spell it 
“coma ” instead of “comma.” It would show him ignor- 
ant of Greek spelling, but Greek spelling is not the es- 
sence of the affair. But wait a moment. 

The term IJmmaculate Conception means all this: 
That the race of man suffers from an hereditary taint, 
proceeding from some actions at its origin in which the 
will of man rebelled against the will of God, which orig- 
inal taint is called “ Original Sin”; but that, in the whole 
race there is one exception in this rule, to wit the Mother 
of Jesus Christ. That is the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation is something quite 
different ; it is the doctrine that Jesus Christ was not only 
a man but also the Infinite God incarnate in Him. To 
confuse the two doctrines is as absurd an error as to 
confuse a court levee with a court of justice. 

And is the error so unimportant after all? Does it not 
rather betray the fact that even the most eminent men in 
the camp opposed to us, and even those most readily pre- 
pared to consider this strange phenomenon called religion, 
do not know what every man of average education ought 
to know? Does not so widespread an error as this, though 
it only concerns two technical terms in theology, argue 
that our opponents have lost the sense of history? 

The doctrine of Original Sin has been of the first con- 
sequence to the world. It has vitally affected the forma- 
tion of all our culture. It largely explains the political 
history of Europe since Europe first became Christian, 
and its culmination in the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception has through the veneration of Our Lady been 
of immeasurable effect upon that culture also. However 
thoroughly one may be convinced that the whole thing 
is nonsense, one cannot pass it by as unimportant, as being 
something on which there is no need to have even general 
knowledge, for no European can know the past of his 
race nor understand how he came to be what he is, who 
has not some general conception of the influences which 
formed us. 

When M. Briand alluded a short time ago to the Coun- 
cil of Trent as “ The Council of Thirty Men,” the ab- 
surdity was quite rightly pointed out by his opponents as 
a proof that he was not competent to deal with European 
diplomacy. The word Trent in French means both the 
town of Trent and the number thirty, but the man whc 
knew so little of the formation of Europe as not to know 
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that there had been a Council held at Trent certainly could 
not understand from what roots the present international 
complications spring. He was like a man who should be 
discussing modern English politics and attempting a solu- 
tion of our industrial troubles under the impression that a 
“statute” meant a “ statue’”—and anyone making that 
mistake in his efforts at making laws to reconcile capital 
and labor would not be taken seriously. 

I do not sneer at those who (in this country and Amer- 
ica alone I think) perpetually fall into the elementary 
error of mistaking the Immaculate Conception for the 
Incarnation. But I do say that it is an error which, the 
more often it is made, the more thoroughly proves that 
our opponents have not yet learnt the alphabet of that 
which they think they are about to destroy. 


THE LYRIC MOTHER 


I have been the wife of Sorrow from the day 

My father Patrick gave my hand to him; 

Have been his true companion down those dim, 
Great years of plenty when all my months were May; 


Have been most faithful all the Winters since, 
Holding his hand—his wan hand, and so cold! 
Have been bowed below my burdens, am grown old 

From a life of troubles—yet I do not wince! 


For I have had such comforts were never given 
To any woman round the ring of the seven seas! 
There is none has had such lovers upon their knees, 
Kissing her garments, as if she were Queen of Heaven! 


There is none has ever suffered mother pains 
Can show the equal of the poems were made to me. 
My lyric lovers at home and over the sea 

Praise me in songs are sweeter than spring rains! 


There is no queen on the ridge of this world sips 

The vintage they have poured to me in streams. 

My young men have rushed out at dawn from their dreams 
To give me their red wine—and laughter on their lips. 


I keep this day, then, to Patrick and the rest— 
My father Patrick who taught me chastity ; 
To Brigid of the Oaks, the dearest to me; 
To every child of mine who has fed of my breast. 
Patrick J. Carrot, C.S.C. 


STRAIGHT ROAD 


The old man talking to himself beside the sea 
Lost in his fierce, proud dreams, 
Heeds not, nay, scarcely sees the graceless three 
Jeering and grinning there to hide their own 
Smallness of soul, which ecstasy 
Must put to shame. He seems 
King of a strayed, mad army: high and lone 
In mind, though spied upon. 

Yes, yes, old man! 
It was so! We are witness, you and I. 
From Ardnamurchan here to Yucatan 
Nothing so grand and fine, 
Nothing so proud and high 
Lives in the seven lands, moves in the oceans nine, 
As that you celebrate with lips awry, 
As that with rolling eye 
You see upstanding from your foundered youth. 
Let the fools grin, and fling them back their lie; 
You have the truth. 

L. A. G. Srrone. 
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Education 


Catholics and the Iowa School 


H. G. TAKKENBERG, M.A., S.T.D. 


ie the preceding paper I discussed the probable advan- 
tage the lowa School of Religion offers to the Uni- 
versity and to Protestants. This week I shall consider 
the School from Jewish and Catholic aspects. 

In Jewish circles the School is commonly regarded as 
a definite asset on the campus; not so much, as yet, for 
the academic opportunity it offers to the Jewish students, 
as for the fact that religion has been recognized as one of 
the desirable things in the curriculum. By reason of its 
academic standing at the University, Judaism is thought 
likely to command more respect among Jewish students. 
These have been availing themselves more and more of 
the services of the School, by coming to the Jewish pro- 
fessor with their religious perplexities, their social and 
personal problems. They have had his help also through 
the Philo Club, of which he is virtually the executive 
secretary. Under his direction it has developed a varied 
social and educational program; and through its medium 
he, in turn, has come into close personal contact with 
most of the 200 Jewish students on the campus. 

What advantages can accrue to Catholic students and 
to Catholicism from such a project as the School of Re- 
ligion? It is hard to say. It is much easier to point out 
the disadvantages. 

Foremost among them is the intensive publicity. From 
the outset, bulletins, pamphlets, and letters were broad- 
cast, outlining Catholic courses, announcing the presence 
of a priest on the University faculty, and stressing the 
benefit Catholics would therefore derive from attending 
the State University. Such announcement, if it took ef- 
fect, would furnish a number of graduates of Catholic 
high schools a pretext for going to a secular university, 
where on general Catholic principles they have no right 
to be; and so it would work to the detriment of Catholic 
colleges and universities. 

Again, in spite of all denials that the School of Re- 
ligion was a cooperation through cheap compromise, the 
situation at Iowa City was frequently misunderstood. 
Some devout Catholics were frankly a bit puzzled at an 
apparent inconsistency: the Church was stubbornly op- 
posed to secular education for Catholics, and yet a priest 
was on the faculty at a secular university. “ Minimizing,” 
“whittling” Catholics were confirmed in their shallow 
broadness by what they conceived as a Jewish-Catholic- 
Protestant rapprochement. Liberal Protestants, whose 
wish was father to the thought, were delighted that the 
“ warring faiths ” had at length buried their doctrinal dif- 
ferences in the interest of a larger friendliness and of a 
cooperation for some vaguely apprehended common good. 

Further, Catholic parents took from the existence of 
the School an unwarranted reassurance as to the faith 
and morals of their sons and daughters at the University. 
As a matter of fact, the spiritual welfare of these boys 
and girls is safeguarded—as far as it can be in a secular 
atmosphere—by the alertness and prudence of the Catholic 
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chaplain, Monsignor W. P. Shannahan. He keeps in 
close touch with the Catholic students. He has ninety- 
five per cent of them regularly hearing Mass and receiv- 
ing the Sacraments. He has a yearly retreat for them. 
He supervises their activities in the Newman Club and in 
other centers. His efforts to counteract the spiritual 
corrosion of an alleged neutral education might conceiv- 
ably be reinforced by accredited religious instruction, if 
this could be imparted to all or to most of the Catholic 
students. But his hand was strengthened very little by 
the courses in the School of Religion, because they were 
not reaching and—on the admission of the director—were 
not likely ever to reach more than a small percentage. 

Even those Catholics who earnestly believed in the 
Iowa plan were discouraged at the small registration in 
the courses. But they say that in appraising the useful- 
ness of the School they based their estimate not upon the 
number enrolled and actually being instructed, but rather 
upon certain good influences which Catholic participation 
in the scheme was supposed to exert. Let me evaluate 
briefly several of these influences. 

First, there was supposed to be a salutary effect upon 
all the Catholic students on the campus. Equally as im- 
pressionable as their non-Catholic fellows, they would 
probably have more than ordinary respect for a priest if 
he were on the University faculty, and they would come 
with greater confidence to consult him about their acad- 
emic and spiritual problems. Moreover, seeing their re- 
ligion admitted to fellowship with the arts and sciences, 
they would rally from their sense of inferiority and con- 
ceive a higher regard for their Faith. There is some- 
thing to that. But I wonder whether an accessible chap- 
lain, learned and sympathetic, could not serve them just 
as well, and whether the imposingness of their religion 
in a university chair was not offset in their minds by a 
secret disedification at the sight of that religion apparently 
making common cause with Judaism and heresy. 

Next, it was alleged that anti-Catholic sentiment was 
being dissipated by this demonstration of Catholic willing- 
ness to cooperate with other faiths. Such an effect is, of 
course, largely imponderable. But granted that prejudice 
was being abated, was not this result being accomplished 
at the risk of scandalizing our weaker Catholic brethren 
and of giving Protestants a false notion of the Catholic 
attitude? If we can appease bigotry only by appearing 
to be less Catholic, then, to my mind, we shall serve the 
cause of truth better by leaving bigotry unappeased. 

Again, the School of Religion was expected to afford 
a priceless opportunity for spreading the truth among 
non-Catholic students. That opportunity has been much 
over-rated. True, some young men and women of other 
faiths elected the Catholic courses and sometimes came to 
consult the Catholic professor. They may, in conse- 
quence, have acquired some correct and wholesome views 
of life and morality and possibly a little respect for 
Catholicism. The hope of numerous converts, however— 
seriously entertained by some pious souls—was entirely 
illusory. I am not aware of any converts made in the 
School since its beginning. Students have been converted 
at Iowa; as they have been at Illinois, Wisconsin, and at 
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other secular universities ; but these conversions are likely 
due, under God, to the personality of the chaplain and to 
his resourceful and prudent zeal rather than to any of- 
ficial entrée given him at the university. 

Finally, the School was said to be making a good im- 
pression on the University faculty, and to be disposing 
them favorably toward religion in general and toward 
Catholicism in particular. Now, during the past three 
years I have heard various members of the faculty ex- 
press their approval of the School and their gratification 
at its success. Some of them were enthusiastic, others 
moderate. But nearly all of them, I fear, had an axe to 
grind because they were either official or unofficial pro- 
moters of the project. Independent faculty opinion, ac- 
cording to those who have sounded it, has remained 
either hostile or indifferent. How highly the members 
of the Liberal Arts college thought of the educational 
value of religion may be plausibly conjectured from their 
action during the revision of the freshman schedule. 
They refused to allow freshmen to take Religion even as 
an optional elective course ; and one of the most liberal and 
cultivated members urged the refusal on the ground that 
“religion has for the student no general cultural value.” 

Were professors and instructors being more favorably 
inclined toward Catholicism through the medium of the 
school? Conceivably, a Catholic priest on the faculty, if 
he combined staunch faith and genuine scholarship, might 
gradually bring about in some of his agnostic and skeptical 
colleagues a revision of their cynical views about Catholic 
belief. Also, Evangelical members of the University who 
were interested in the School of Religion may have felt 
a bit more friendly to the Catholics for helping them 
launch the enterprise. But did the Church, by allying 
itself with the other churches in this venture, go up in 
the general estimation of the faculty? I am not con- 
vinced that it did. One professor, in his comment, made 
a remark about “the Catholic Church climbing into the 
Methodist band-wagon.” One or two others thought the 
whole affair was a political scheme and wondered why the 
Catholics had gone into it. 

Of course, I cannot be sure that these outspoken gen- 
tlemen were voicing the common sentiment of the faculty. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help feeling that, in the eyes of 
learned or thoughtful people outside the Fold, Catholicism 
will generally appear to best advantage if it remains un- 
affiliated with any Protestant movement. I believe that 
the Church compels respect by appearing to be exactly 
what it is—something unique: one strong, sure voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness; one leader of men that speaks in 
a tone of authority and with a calm assurance born of a 
Divine self-consciousness. If the Catholic Church be- 
comes identified, in the public mind, with the other 
churches, then it will not escape their growing forfeiture 
of the public confidence, and it will be included in the 
general disrespect for religion caused by the futility of a 
dissolving Protestantism. The more sharply Catholicism 
is thrown into relief against the background of that dis- 
solution, the more easily will men find the truth. Seeking 
the fountain of living water, they will not be in danger of 
mistaking it for one of the broken cisterns. 
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Sociology 
Should Catholic Women Vote? 


DaniEL M. O’ConneLL, S.J. 


HOULD Catholic women vote? In answer, I hear 

passionate, perhaps derisive, replies of “ yes.” Why 
not? But in asking, do Catholic women vote? the forth- 
coming reply lacks this unanimity. They should, I am 
told ; some will, some will not. Catholic women are busy; 
they are mothers of large families. They are busy so 
many days, that they are entitled to a little recreation and 
vacation from domestic and civic duties. With which I 
quite agree. Anyway, why should Catholic women have 
a greater suffrage duty than so many others, men or 
women ? 

Please do not misunderstand me, gentle ladies, nor turn 
your dreaded ire on my celibate cranium. Being a relig- 
ious of twenty-five years counting and devoted almost 
exclusively to dealing with the rougher sex, I dread your 
feminine wrath. Moreover, as I intimated, I have a 
Catholic reverence and worship for motherhood, the no- 
blest vocation, excepting only that of complete consecra- 
tion to God. Let me freely and fully grant your state- 
ment. And now the point I would make is an appeal to 
your immemorial spirit of sacrifice. 

If Catholic women do not vote, the suffrage of narrow, 
bigoted women will be so large in its official counting, 
that, as a consequence, dire results will follow. Explain 
it as you will, but the latter feminine class is organized, 
is campaigning, and will vote in large numbers, not ac- 
cording to calm, objective motives, but by the dictates of 
prejudice, religious and racial. Is it not then the duty 
of the fair-minded, both men and women, to vote, even 
at a sacrifice, for vindication of reason over prejudice? 

I am addressing myself to Catholic women but I am 
far from advocating the cause of any Catholic candidate 
from the sole viewpoint of his or her Catholicism. Preju- 
dice is prejudice, be its victim Jew or Gentile. It is an 
added motive to vote, however, when hundreds of thou- 
sands go to the polls not so much to exercise their suffrage 
privilege as to vent their spleen of bigotry. Even with 
such facts facing them, Catholic women are obliged to 
vote, I need not say, according to the dictates of their 
conscience, based on a study of objective facts. This is so 
obvious that it needs to be mentioned for hardly more 
than the formality. The perplexing question returns, will 
Catholic women vote in the plurality of numbers that is 
certain to characterize the vote of their unfortunately 
bigoted sister-voters ? 

And so my appeal is made to the motive of sacrifice. 
Vote, cost what it may. It is your privilege; it is your 
duty. When prejudice resorts to the force of the ballot, 
there is but one defense possible, and that is the use of the 
same force, the ballot. If there are times when we should 
give till it hurts, there are other times when we must vote 
though it hurts our comfort, and demands a sacrifice of 
legitimate, even necessary, recreation. What comparison 
there is between war-time demands on our money and 
those on our suffrage duty in times of bigotry may well 
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be left to metaphysical or sociological schools. That there 
is an enemy to be overcome in both cases is a fact beyond 
dispute. 

But not only should Catholic women vote, they should be 
apostles of voting. This may sound very similar to a 
newspaper or street-car advertisement. And yet consider 
the analogy. The bigot votes, and he or she urges others 
te the same vote. These individuals organize. They 
strive to “get out the vote” by every means possible. 
Why should not the Catholic women do the same? 

Let Catholic mothers then mark their ballots on elec- 
tion day, reckoning the sacrifice as secondary. Let them, 
too, urge their husbands and sons to vote. I am aware 
of the male lethargy. One cure effective for the mascu- 
line indifference is for the mother to assert herself by 
word and example, though it be a new duty and burden. 
Let her again insist on her daughters voting, be they single 
or married. The ballots of Catholic maidens, if all are 
cast, will be a force in itself. I say this in no derogatory 
sense. In proof I refer anyone so interested to an article 
I wrote some years ago for AMERICA on the vocation 
of Catholic maidens. The idea there expressed is entirely 
consonant with what I have said in the beginning of this 
paper on the dignity of motherhood. Theoretically, do 
we not all agree that all Catholic women should vote, not 
allowing modesty or family cares or, worse still, indif- 
ference to turn them away from the sacred booth of civic 
and conscientious duty? 

Will Catholic women vote? I return to my original 
query, and frankly I am doubtful of a satisfactory answer. 
Should Catholic women vote? Again, I am back at my 
starting point with a more facile answer. Perhaps not 
unkindly, though bluntly, I might insist on the doubtful 
motive of rivalry that has been intimated previously. If 
Catholic women do not vote, their rivals in the camps 
-of bigotry will proclaim their victory to their dying day. 
Holy rivalry I think is permitted, if not suggested, by 
spiritual writers. Of this I am sure, that the gendarmes 
of prejudice will not scruple at motives. We should. But 
surely our suffrage incentives are too numerous and 
powerful to need even a suggestion of an unworthy 
motive. Duty, civic duty, intangible though it appears 
at other times and evadable, is here a stern necessity. The 
civic duty of voting will test the Americanism of our 
Catholic women. 


MEMORIES 


When I am dead and dust, a cold, pale stone 
Will shimmer at the moon, the snowy owl 
Will trail white ribbons on the night from tomb 
To tree, the nervous pines will sway and fret 
In melancholy waves. When I am dead, 
I shall not hear the rumble of the roads, 
The moaning of the world, the cry for bread. 
I shall not see the agony of frowns, 
Hatreds and fears—on these I shall not gaze, 
Yet I shall miss the chatter of the rain, 
And lovely beings, spirits, that the rays 
Of God’s own light have known. Only the fear 
Of leaving them! How I would like to keep 
Such memories to brighten my long sleep. 

Joun Lee Hicerns. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


UBLICITY is already appearing for the Thirty-first 

International Eucharistic Congress, to be held in 
Dublin in June, 1932. The occasion will be the fifteenth. 
centenary of the coming of St. Patrick to Ireland. 

The order of Eucharistic Congresses has been as fol- 
lows: 

Lille, in France, 1881; Avignon, 1882; Liége, 1883; Fribourg. 
(Switzerland), 1885; Toulouse, 1886; Paris, 1888; Antwerp, 1890; 
Jerusalem, 1893; Rheims, 1894; Paray-le-Monial, 1897; Brussels, 
1898; Lourdes, 1899; Antwerp, 1900; Namur, 1902; Angouléme, 
1904; Rome, 1905; Tournai, 1906; Metz, 1907; London, 1908; 
Cologne, 1909; Montreal, 1910; Madrid, 1911; Vienna, 1912; 
Malta, 1913; Lourdes, 1914; Rome, 1922; Amsterdam, 1924; Chi- 
cago, 1926; Sydney, 1928; Carthage, 1930. 

Already the question of housing the great throng which 
will undoubtedly attend the Congress is necessitating care- 
ful planning. It seems to the Pilgrim that there is a 
providential opportunity before the Congress. 





HIS opportunity may be roughly stated as that of 

bringing the modern devotion to the Holy Eucharist 
completely in harmony with the traditional, ancient piety 
of the Church. That I may explain what I mean, let us 
note a peculiar fact. Since the Protestant Reformation 
the Spirit of God has inspired, as if in answer to the 
blasphemies and coldness of heresy, an ever-increasing 
outpouring of Catholic devotion. One by one, new light 
has been shed—either as a result of special revelations, 
or in consequence of the meditations of saints—on dif- 
ferent aspects of supernatural truth: such as the Person 
of our Saviour, the mysteries of His sacramental life; or 
Our Lady and the Saints. This light has been spread 
through the Christian world and transmuted into prac- 
tical piety in the form of devotions. As instances we can 
mention the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus; the 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament for public adoration ; 
the devotion to the Immaculate Mother of God; so too, 
the devotion to St. Joseph, to St. Aloysius Gonzaga, and 
so on, to mention only a few which are general, and not 
confined to any one group or nation. 

The fact, however, that this outflowering of Christian 
piety took place at a time of crisis (the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries), at a time when the ancient forms 
of traditional piety in the Church—whether in texts of 
vocal prayer, or in church music, or in architecture and 
liturgical fabric, or other expression of devotion, had been 
forgotten or had degenerated, produced the strange phe- 
nomenon of a certain cleavage, a certain lack of harmony 
and correlation between modern piety and ancient Chris- 
tian forms. 

This same phenomenon has persisted in the case of 
more recent devotions, such as the honor paid to modern 
Saints, as St. Thérése (the Little Flower), and others. It 
has not been remedied by the mere fact of ecclesiastical 
approval. For it is not a question of error or positively 
misleading unseemliness. It is a question rather, as the 
Abbé Leclerq says in his interesting discussion of this 
point in the Belgian Cité Chrétienne for December 20, 
1930, “of a certain vacillation or slight deviations in a 
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line which itself remained continuous.” The question of 
completely relating expressions of modern devotion to the 
full tradition of the liturgical piety of the Church has, 
in these recent centuries, not preoccupied the supreme 
authority of the Church, concerned as it has been with 
safeguarding essentials. Nevertheless, with the growth 
of the appreciation of traditional forms of piety—the 
spirit and text of the liturgy, the cycle of the Church’s 
calendar, the traditional forms of worship in sound and 
fabric, which have come down to us through the ages— 
it is my belief that the supreme authority of the Church 
will become much more preoccupied with such correlation, 
and will welcome the suggestions of historians and theo- 
logians thereto. 





RECISELY in the field of Eucharistic devotion is this 

gap between ancient liturgical tradition and modern 
spiritual development most notable—and most regrettable. 
This cleavage can lead to a complete misunderstanding 
of the liturgical spirit in the minds of some apostles of 
Eucharistic devotion. One can notice a certain lack of 
coherence, on certain points of ritual, between the sacri- 
ficial aspect of the Holy Eucharist in the Mass, and the 
manner in which the Most Sacred Presence is honored 
in some of our more recent forms of Eucharistic devotion. 
Such a lack of coherence or correlation is an historical 
accident ; and it does not affect the Faith or the essentials 
of worship. To point it out does not mean that one is 
throwing cold water on Eucharistic piety. Yet recently 
one of our devout lay theologians, writing in one of our 
excellent Catholic periodicals, took severely to task a dis- 
tinguished seminary professor, author of a most helpful 
booklet on the Mass, on the score that the emphasis this 
professor placed on the traditions of the liturgy and the 
sacrificial aspect of the Holy Eucharist was thereby kill- 
ing real devotion. 

Naturally, those who are active in such a movement to 
restore ancient liturgical tradition are more occupied in 
emphasizing what has been forgotten than in dwelling on 
what is familiar to most Catholics and is abundantly ex- 
plained from other sources. It is not indifference to mod- 
ern piety which prompts such a course, but rather the 
belief that the great devotions of modern Catholic piety 
are so fully authorized, so solidly established in Catholic 
practice, that it will not impair them in the least if we 
go back and call attention to some of the forgotten points 
in Catholic worship. In the end, this will lend much 
greater power, dignity, beauty, and permanence to the 
newer devotions. 





HE following words of M. Leclercq sum up just 

what this reconciliation or restoration may be ex- 

pected to do (reading “ devotional expressions ” for “ de- 
votions ”’) : 

The liturgical movement, which came to light in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, is a reaction against this decadence of 
worship [that grew out of the Renaissance and baroque periods]. 
It opposes the traditional prayer of the Church to the innumer- 
able particular devotions which developed outside of the tradi- 
tional lines. This traditional prayer has its center in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, which unfolds in the cycle of the liturgical year. It 
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is daily expressed in the Church’s Divine Office, and opposes its 
magnificent unity to the disparate multitude of modern devotions. 

At the same time, the liturgical movement emphasizes the social 
character of the Church’s prayer, restores the dogma of Christian 
unity in the Communion of Saints; and reminds us that the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass is the collective work of Christ, the priest, and 
the Faithful, and that the prayer of the Church is not merely an 
individual prayer tending to sanctify the person who prays, but a 
collective work, the prayer of the Church, the prayer of the com- 
munity through the instrumentality of him who prays in their 
name, 

At the recent National Eucharistic Congress in Omaha 
this aspect of Eucharistic worship was not forgotten. We 
might sum up the work that lies before the International 
Eucharistic Congress, in this direction, as follows: 

1. Restoration, for the sake of both clergy and people, 
of all that has been lost or neglected or deformed in the 
way of traditional forms: whether of texts, chant, instru- 
ments of worship, etc. 

2. Complete correlation of modern Eucharistic piety 
with the adequate concept of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

3. Unfolding of the relation of Eucharistic piety to 
the Christian community. 

Says the author twice quoted above: 

Catholic virtue, Catholic piety, always implies our neighbor. 
He should enter into every part of our life, into all our occupa- 
tions. He should penetrate into our interior life. And our neigh- 
bor is not merely this or that individual. It is not simply some 
few poor people whom I help, some children whom I educate or some 
heathen whom I help to convert by sending alms to the missions. 
My neighbor is the whole of humanity which the Church is called to 
sanctify; it is the Church itself, the home of souls and the temple 
of Divine life. The Church is the home of souls. The souls out- 
side the Church are exiled. Only those who are in the Church 
enjoy the advantages which that great home gives to mankind. 

The fulfilment of such a great work seems to me 
providentially destined for Ireland in 1932. No country, 
in proportion to the fervor of her Catholicism, has suf- 
fered more cruelly by the breaks with her Christian past 
than has Ireland. Moreover, her missionaries, in carry- 
ing the Faith to the New World, were dependent on what 
eighteenth-century or early nineteenth-century France and 
Italy could afford them of a badly weakened tradition of 
Christian forms. The 1932 Congress will recall fifteen 
centuries of Ireland’s great past. The task of restoring 
the full tradition of Christian piety, and of bringing into 
harmony with it all that the modern times offer of piety 
and devotion, is one worthy of theologians and historians. 
If Ireland, in collaboration with the Eucharistic scholars 
who will flock thither from every part of the world, can 
take a lead in this great movement, it will greatly help the 
Church in other English-speaking countries. 

Incidentally, the success of the Eucharistic Congress at 
Sydney, in 1928, was attributed largely to one man, 
Father James Meany. “ Undoubtedly,” the Coadjutor 
Bishop of Sydney, Dr. Sheehan, wrote after the Congress 
to the Irish quarterly Studies, “he had the willing as- 
sistance of many . . . . but the fact remains that he alone 
deserves the credit for that singularly picturesque and 
diversified order which was manifest at every scene of 
the Congress . . . . through which we were able to pay 
such a fine tribute to Our Saviour in the Most Holy 
Sacrament.” THe Piicrm™. 
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A Note on Modern Fiction 


CAMILLE McCoLe 


AYS the Countess Zattiany in Mrs. Atherton’s 
“ Black Oxen”: “It is quite remarkable how well 
most of your authors write—but merely well, that is. 
So few have individuality of style. And even in the best 
authors I find nearly all the heroines too young.” Read 
cursorily, this pronouncement on our modern American 
fiction seems to be very far from the truth: for do we not 
hear it commonly said that our present-day novelists do 
not write well at all, that they have substituted an inchoate 
and obscure sort of journalese for the intelligible literary 
English which so adequately served their fathers? Or, 
again, does it not seem that the “ style” of these writers 
is nothing if it is not individual, individual at least in the 
sense that so many of its crudities are eccentric? Thus, 
for example, nobody could possibly mistake the clumsy 
and jumbled writing of Theodore Dreiser, and that of 
Anderson is so eccentric that it is a perpetual parody of 
itself! 

On the other hand, however, if we are to except such 
of our living writers as Theodore Dreiser, whose clogged 
sentences would be the despair of any conscientious 
schoolboy, and Sherwood Anderson, whose absorption in 
Freudism and “ mysticism ” has apparently left him little 
time to do more than learn our alphabet—if we are to 
except these writers and some half dozen others who have 
developed what Max Eastman called the “cult of unin- 
telligibility ’ and their own eccentricities until they are 
now interesting and intelligible only to themselves — it 
must be patent enough that our better novelists, both 
British and American, do write well enough. 

Our novelists not only write well but they have also, 
it! our opinion, more ably mastered the formal problems 
of their art than have many of their predecessors. They 
show, for one thing, a clearer realization of the complex 
nature of character and a greater willingness to admit the 
comprehensiveness of life. The result is that, while to 
read Dickens is certainly to read one of the very greatest 
of English novelists, it is also to read about a world in 
which the Mr. Micawbers are nothing but impecunious 
and all the John Jarndyces are nothing but generous and 
kindly even when their winds are “in the East.” But to 
read Priestley is to read about a world in which the 
Smeeths are both timid and arrogant, the Miss Matfields 
and Lena Golspies reveal a dozen sides to their natures, 
and the Turgises, even the most lonely and timid of them, 
are often boldly romantic. 

Or, again, to read Jane Austen is to read one of the 
most charming of our novelists; but is there a single one 
of her characters that does not seem dully and crudely 
developed when compared with the delightfully complex 
Hannah Mole which E. H. Young has given us? Or is 
there a single line of dialogue in all of Jane Austen that 
does not seem commonplace beside the scintillating and 
enigmatic utterances of this same Miss Mole? 

There is no doubt that the English novel has taken 
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some vast strides since that plump Englishman, Samuel 
Richardson, put aside his printer’s apron to charm the 
hearts of duchesses and servant girls with the sentimental- 
ity and time-serving morality of “ Pamela,” and we who 
can today contrast Samuel Richardson with, let us say, 
Henry Handel Richardson, must smile at the former and 
laugh at Diderot’s prediction that the author of “ Pamela” 
would “ rest in the same class with Moses, Homer, Eu- 
ripides, and Sophocles, to be read alternately.” The man 
who could write such drivel as the following, Diderot 
compares with Sophocles! 


Sir Charles, in a soothing, tender, and respectful manner, put his 
arm round me, and taking my own handkerchief, unrestricted, 
wiped away the tears as they fell on my cheek. Sweet humanity! 
Charming sensibility! Check not the kindly gush. Dewdrops of 
heaven! (wiping away my tears, and kissing the handkerchief), 
dewdrops of heaven, from a mind like that heaven mild and 
gracious ! 

Can one imagine the most crudely sentimental of our 


present-day writers doing as badly as this? And yet the 
passage quoted is by no means untypical of all of Richard- 
son’s style and, for that matter, one can find dozens of 
selections almost as bad even in the best of Dickens’ 
novels, and Scott’s, and Thackeray’s. This is not to say, 
of course, that our living novelists are greater than the 
older ones: it is merely to suggest that there are a num- 
ber of fine ones working today and that, in many cases, 
the pupils have learned a great deal more than their mas- 
ters knew about the technique of the form. 

Let anyone who would see this illustrated, study the 
technique of the ponderous and many-volumed “ Clarissa 
Harlowe” and then that of “ The Fortunes of Richard 
Mahony.” Or let him grope through the extravagant sen- 
timentality of any of the eighteenth-century novelists, let 
him study the Roderick Randoms and Sir Charles Grandi- 
sons and Amelias to be found there, and then compare 
them with the Almus Pickerbaugh or the Mrs. Zapp or the 
Lowell Schmaltz of Sinclair Lewis. For, though he may 
not like Lewis any more than we do, he will at least have 


‘to respect him more than most of the early masters of 


English fiction. And, by the same token, he can, if he 
honestly compares our better novelists of today with the 
older ones, acquire a more impartial respect for many of 
our contemporaries. 

Yes, the Countess Zattiany was quite right when she 
told Lee Clavering that our American authors (she might 
have included the British also) write well. But she was 
not quite right, when she indicted so much of our fiction 
because she found “all the heroines too young,” though 
she would have been had she said that our novelists seem 
too young. For if there is any one thing which makes the 
work of our modern writers suffer when compared with 
that of the older ones, or which derogates from its per- 
manent literary value, it is not the fact that our present- 
day novelists do not write as well, nor that they have 
failed to master the form, but rather that they seem, very 
many of them, to be immature. Too many of them are 
still catering to the tastes of that jeune fille whom Stuart 
Sherman spoke of some eight or nine years ago as so rep- 
resentative of the spirit of our letters. She has not grown 
any older, this jeune fille, since Sherman lamented her ex- 
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istence ; and she still feels within herself “ an exhilarating 
chaos, a fluent welter ” and still demands that her writers 
express this feeling. 

This immaturity, of which we speak, manifests itself 
in several different ways but, in one form or another, it 
is a phenomenon which is to be deplored in all too many 
of our schools of fiction. It manifests itself, for one 
thing, in those of the Dreiserian tradition who have not 
as yet learned to look upon life as anything but a “ clank- 
ing farce,” upon man as a “slave” and a “tool,” and 
upon God as a Supreme Being who is using us only “as 
a carpenter does his tools.”” These naturalists shrink from 
life as children shrink from an unknown dread. 

Whereas the older writers, Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, 
Richardson, all of them, saw clearly the sufferings and 
the lower nature of man but saw just as clearly a per- 
meating pattern and a design in life which sprung from 
their philosophical maturity and their faith in God, many 
of our mechanists and naturalists see nothing but that 
“exhilarating chaos” and “fluent welter” until they 
childishly wonder with Theodore Dreiser if there is “no 
God or force or intelligence to think about ” us at all, or 
until they whimper with another novelist, “I can even 
dream of committing suicide; I can dream a thousand 
lives and a thousand deaths; but my own actual life I 
cannot live.” This immature philosophy of chaos and 
escape is indeed all too typical of our present-day novel. 

But what matter, so large a number of our writers 
would seem to say, what matter as long as our readers, 
like the jeune fille herself, are kicking their pretty heels 
and are satisfied? The result is that we have our natural- 
ists and our mechanists and our John Erskines pampering 
their public with their graceful flippancies. We have 
our modish cynics who deny the dignity of man and are 
blind to the more wholesome and salubrious influences in 
American life. We have our “ revolts ” against the large 
town; and we have our “ revolts ” against the small town; 
and in the wake of a master like Sinclair Lewis with his 
hypercritical and destructive attitude toward the American 
scene, we have a half-dozen lesser novelists who, without 
their master’s dexterity and effectiveness, are captiously 
criticising and sneering instead of seeking for a method 
of greater worth and literary permanence. 

If one can judge by the annual debacle of our second- 
rate fiction, one must conclude with Mr. Chesterton that 
our whole age can best be summed up by saying “ that the 
stupid people are sneering at the last generation and the 
intelligent people are sneering at their own generation ” 
but that “ most of them are sneering.” Too many of our 
novelists are like disgruntled schoolboys; too many of 
them, we repeat, have a philosophy that is inadequate 
largely because it is so immature. 

We need say little here about the sex complex in the 
modern novel. But it, again, is merely a phenomenon of 
immaturity, for one who is truly mature will not, most 
certainly, give the importance to the subject that even a 
number of our better writers do. Thus, even John Gals- 
worthy is becoming obsessed with it to a point where the 
obsession derogates from his artistry; and when the au- 
thor of “ The Old Wives’ Tale” can write a book like 
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“Imperial Palace,” then it should occur to us that the sex 
world our novelists have created for us is far out of pro- 
portion to the actual world. Who of us does not remem- 
ber the point of view which Mrs. Marshall in Dorothy 
Canfield’s “ The Bent Twig” had on this matter? She 
says: “ Sensual feeling isn’t bad in itself. It’s in the 
world because we have bodies as well as minds—it’s like 
the root of a plant. But it oughtn’t to be a very big part 
of the plant.” Why do many of our writers try to make 
us believe it is the whole plant? 

We remember hearing Robert Gay once declare that he 
liked to believe that every book had one window open 
towards infinity, that he liked a book which touched upon 
large issues. If we were to advance one single criticism 
against our modern novel, it would not be that our writers 
do not write well nor would it be that they have failed to 
master well enough the technique of the novel. But we 
would say that the books so many of them write do not 
deal with large issues. They do not have one window 
open towards infinity, for their authors seem to be lack- 
ing in just sufficient stature to reach up, open the blinds. 
and let in the light. 


REVIEWS 


The Memoirs of General Wrangel. Translated by Sornisz 
Goutston. New York: Duffield and Company. $6.00. 

When on the morning of November 1, 1920, General Wrangel, 
the last commander-in-chief of the Russian armies, embarked from 
Sebastopol on a French motor-boat to say goodbye to Russia 
forever, he entertained, as he does in this book, the hope of his 
country’s eventual resurrection. The story of the last attempt 
made, by the white counter-revolution, to save Russia from the 
avalanche of Bolshevism, is simply and vividly told. The writer 
has the gift of aptly characterizing the picturesque individuals 
whom he met with during those troubled years; such as the famous 
Baron Ungern Stenberg, who was “invaluable in wartime and 
impossible in times of peace”; the moody but courageous Cossack 
generals, etc. In the “tiny Crimea,” which could not feed his 
army, the little band of heroic men hoped against hope as they 
faced an ever-closing circle of adversity in their attempt to stem 
the tide of Red success. But, says Wrangel, “the Bolshevist 
success on the Polish front had considerably strengthened the 
position of the Soviet Government in London. England was bring- 
ing strong pressure to bear on the Poles to induce them to sign 
the peace. Italy was also included for sentence with the Soviets. 
France and America alone remained faithful to their former pol- 
icy.” On October 26, 1920, it became clear that “the troops were 
incapable of offering any further resistance; the army’s stock of 
endurance was already overdrawn, and no fortifications could check 
the enemy any longer.” The only course that remained was that 
of evacuation and rescue. One humanly moving touch in the book 
is Wrangel’s sitting in anguish through a charity concert in 
Sebastopol, “listening to the music without hearing it,” while 
knowing disaster was at hand. Fm A 

Selected Poems of Thomas Walsh. New York: 
Press. $2.50. 

The death of Thomas Walsh deprived letters not only of one 
of its most talented poets but also of its most unique social per- 
sonalities. And of the two personalities it could less afford the 
loss of the latter. Like so many other professions, the art of 
scribbling is rapidly becoming a trade, and that genial, leisurely 
scholarship, that delightful mustiness that used to pervade men of 
books is giving way to the alertness and acquisitiveness of the 
broker. Thomas Walsh was one of the old guard, and while his 
poetry could not possibly be called classic it was at least the 
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product of a rich and beautiful mind. As John Bunker pointed 
out in his introductory memoir, “the poetry of Thomas Walsh 
was poles removed from the spirit of the modern world.” He 
sought his inspiration in the ages of Faith, particularly in Spain, 
whither his scholarly interests and his curious affinity with the 
national genius led him. There is hardly a poem, certainly not 
one of his better poems, which is not set in Spanish backgrounds. 
Yet, idealistic and romantic as he undoubtedly was, it is strangely 
true that he was not a superior lyricist. He had grace, form, and 
a high mechanical perfection, but the same detachedness that 
deprives his song of the necessary warmth is the supreme virtue 
of his long narrative pieces. “Arifa, the Tree of Life,” and “ Don 
Folquet,” together with the dramatic sketches on the Spanish 
Masters are Walsh’s chief contributions to poetry. And scattered 
throughout his miscellaneous poems are a few golden lines, which, 
if they are of the intellectual character of brilliant philosophical 
summary, shall not fail to attract readers who prefer his essential 
firmness to the vague impressions of his contemporaries. “ You 
struck them Goya, yet they kissed your hands” and 

The world’s faint laughter mocking at the Throne 

Where on unshaken firmament 

God mused alone. . . 
are more than cleverness. Mr. Walsh’s emotional life was appar- 
ently too placid, his personal enjoyments too finely chosen to leave 
room for the poetic rant that sometimes rises to eloquence. If his 
education had been less complete and his philosophy less contented 
perhaps—a strange perhaps—he might have been a greater poet. 

F. X. C, 





Master of Manhattan. By Lornrop Stropparp. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. $3.50. 

Here is the life of Richard Croker, once Boss of Tammany. 
This book, together with “ Mr. Plunkitt of Tammany Hall,” and 
“Boss Tweed” completes a political trilogy of highly dramatic 
compositions. Each of these volumes is complete in itself. But 
they all treat the same general subject, all manifest and reveal the 
same gigantic human forces struggling, amid ever varying social 
conditions, for money and power. The struggle is not edifying. 
The objects sought are sordid. The use made of them, when ac- 
quired, is often vulgar, sometimes vile. Nevertheless, the study 
of these three books is enlightening. The average voter cannot 
afford to be ignorant of the specific information afforded by their 
perusal. This most recent addition of the trilogy, “ Master of 
Manhattan,” is particularly pertinent at the present moment. 
Within its pages are disclosed many of the artful trickeries and 
frauds and frame-ups which accomplished much in the past, and, 
if we may credit the charges of the current daily press, are shame- 
lessly being practised today. The bald statement of Richard 
Croker that he was “ working for his own pocket all the time” 
meets a chorus of approval from the tongues of the “ Ward 
Heelers” and finds its sincerest flattery in the efforts of those 
more distinguished by their position who imitate his example and 
strive to rival his exploits. The reader will find this book enjoy- 
able and instructive. Through its pages there is shed a new and 
brilliant light upon many a hitherto dark and knotty political 
mystery. M.J.S. 


Europe and the American Civil War. By DonaLpson JorpAn, 
Ph.D. and Epwin J. Pratt, D.Phil. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $4.00. 

How the events of our Civil War reacted on the educated public 
of Europe is the subject treated by the authors of this book. Their 
special aim seems to be to discredit “a curious legend in American 
history that England as a whole was hostile positively and mis- 
chievously to the Union.” In doing so they cite a multitude of 
opinions and assertions. It would not be surprising, however, to 
have the average reader estimate these as tending to a rather 
contrary result. “ Neutrality of word was not kept by anyone in 
England, but neutrality of deed, as a course of highest expediency 
for her prosperity and tranquility of mind” is naively intimated. 
We are also told that Mathew Arnold believed “the time had 
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come when it was necessary to give the Americans a lesson,” and 
that English statesmen and the press regarded “the people of the 
‘ dis-United States’” as preposterous megalomaniacs “in need of 
a cold-water ducking which only England was in a position to 
administer.” The affection of our “cousins” and “mother coun- 
try” was strangely dissembled. The contention of the book is 
also that the opinion of the Continent in regard to the War was 
vitally affected by the opinion of England, and for this a survey 
of the various countries is offered which, however, merely leads 
to the conclusion that “the Continent had its own way of thinking 
about American problems and its own way of connecting them 
with European affairs.” In this direction it is curious to note 
that the authors, while mentioning Henry Ward Beecher’s Exeter 
Hall experiences, and the Episcopalian Bishop MclIlvaine’s visit 
to London, completely ignore Archbishop Hughes and his impor- 
tant mission, at the request of President Lincoln and Secretary 
Seward, in 1862, on behalf of the Union, to France, Rome and 
Ireland. They record as well the activities of all sorts of Confed- 
erate agents but never seem to have heard of Bishop Lynch’s vain 
efforts at Rome, nor of the enterprising Father Bannon’s 
exploits in Ireland to further the secession cause. In the end, how- 
ever, the authors avow an increasingly clear belief that “ America 
has influenced Europe, especially from the mid-nineteenth century 
onwards, far more than Europe has admitted.” T.F.M. 





The Passionate Rebel. By Kastmir Epscumip. New York: 
A. and C. Boni. $3.00. 

Objective biography, with Victorian connotations of dusty foot- 
notes and elaborate prefaces, undoubtedly has its deficiencies. Clev- 
erer men have laughed them off the market; the dull obviousness 
of facts can only bore a generation that is concerned with the 
sentimental. Romanticism, a béte noire for more people than Mr. 
Babbitt of Harvard, danced to a triumph over the nimble sentences 
of Lytton Strachey and André Maurois. But where the hope- 
lessly objective can only become boring, the hopelessly subjective 
does become loathesomely stupid. Hence not much can be said for 
“The Passionate Rebel.” Purporting to be a romantic biography 
of the apotheosized neurotic, Lord Byron, Mr. Edschmid, who is 
advertised as “a German expressionist,” weaves the life of the 
poet around his love for his half-sister Augusta. Nothing of im- 
portance ever occurred in Byron’s life except his quest for love. 
The author maintains this theme ad nauseam. Mr. Edschmid is 
one of those writers who loves to shock people and satisfy an in- 
ordinate egotism with sentences like the following, “ Well, he had 
sufficient spiritual freedom to take upon himself the breaking of 
an ancient blood law. It was not his fault. ... And his under- 
standing told him that the law, which he was now breaking, was 
more one of prejudice than of infamy. He hardly thought of the 
law.” Neither does Edschmid. His complete sensuality finds in 
Byron a subject adequate for his tastes, a man into whose life, 
as the New York Times prints it “love . . . rushed with a mystic 
[sic!] force.” The last judgment of the Times, printed on the 
jacket, claims that “ Edschmid raises Byron’s emotion from the 
realm of sinful love to those preternatural spheres over which man 
has no control.” If anyone still remains unconvinced of the sheer 
stupidity of “The Passionate Rebel” (and of its compassionate 
reviewer) let him plow through the dreary puerilities of the last 
chapters. 7 at 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Apologetics.—The Rev. P. J. Gearson, O.C.C., D.D., in his new 
volume of apologetics, “Catholicism: A Religion of Common 
Sense” (Herder. $1.35), treats almost two dozen topics in form 
so brief that he seems to give merely an outline. But the author 
wastes neither words nor time. He is like an acoylte at the altar 
lighting candles. With quick, graceful movement he touches each 
point with the flame of his own zeal and faith and the result is a 
sanctuary brilliant and beautiful with the light of truth. It is small 
wonder that a book so practical is already in a second edition. 

The January issue of the Franciscan Catholic Monthly Review 
(Paterson, N. J., the Franciscan Magazine. 60 cents), is the 1931 
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Almanac edition. This little book contains information for Catho- 
lics which usually is found only in scattered sources. It is a volume 
of ready reference on points of Catholic doctrine and practice, on 
history, the arts, education, economics and practical modern prob- 
lems. Its convenient form and small cost add greatly to its at- 
tractiveness. 

In the little volume on “ Baptism and Confirmation” (Ben- 
ziger. $1.40), from the French of Raoul Plus, S.J., there is given 
an explanation of the meaning of the supernatural, the devastating 
effects of original sin, and the renewal which comes to the soul 
through Baptism. The questions of infant Baptism and the salva- 
tion of unbaptized infants and adults are discussed. The Sacrament 
of Confirmation is treated in its relation to Baptism as a means 
of perseverance in the supernatural life. 

For the young apologists just starting their preparation, the 
Rev. Michael J. Duffy has prepared “A Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine Suited to Children Preparing for First Holy Com- 
munion” and “A Catechism of Christian Doctrine Suited to Chil- 
dren of Primary and Grammar School Grades” (The St. Raphael 
Publishing Co., 502 West 41st Street, New York, N. Y.). Father 
Duffy brings to this work an experience of more than forty years 
in the teaching of catechism to children. His two little books 
have won high praise from prominent members of the clergy and 
the laity. 





Precepts and Models.—The new ‘“ High School Handbook of 
Composition” (Heath. $1.16), by E. C. Wooley, F. W. Scott, 
and J. G. Tressler, is designed for junior and senior high-school 
students. It gives simplified rules and mastery tests for each sec- 
tion and a compendium of rules for correcting errors, with ex- 
amples and illustrations. Some of the new features of this edi- 
tion include material for pronunciation practice and suggestions 
on conversation and on public speaking. The book may be used 
as a reference book to supplement the regular textbook, or as the 
principal textbook in a composition course. 

With a minimum of precepts and almost with an anthology of 
models, Paul Landis expounds and illustrates “The Art of Ex- 
position” (Crofts. $2.00). One misses in this volume the usual 
test questions, exercises and assignments which mean so much 
for the thorough mastery of an art. The general formulas sug- 
gested for the study of the models seem to be insufficient; sup- 
posing, of course, that each model is important enough to receive 
special attention. As a matter of fact, perhaps, the compiler would 
not grant this supposition. For the selections, though orderly ar- 
ranged, do not show a great variety of sources. For example, 
there are five essays of Sir Francis Bacon, two of Joseph Addi- 
son, Charles Lamb, and Louis Stevenson, all easily obtained in 
any library; and the other selections represent the same school of 
thought. However, it must be remembered that a book of this 
kind depends for its effectiveness almost entirely on the instructor. 

In spite of the many books already in existence on the subject, 
Carl G. Miller has prepared a textbook for schools on “ Argu- 
mentation and Debate” (Scribner. $1.20). It is significant how- 
ever, that the author makes no apology for his book. Nor need 
he have done so; for he has given a new interest to the presenta- 
tion of precepts and a practical turn to the exercises and subjects 
for discussion and debate. 

“Essays for College English” (Century. $2.00), edited by 
William E. Brennan, of Marquette University, is the first collec- 
tion of essays compiled to meet the needs of English courses in 
Catholic colleges and universities. The essays, selected both from 
the works of contemporary writers and from the classics, are 
not only provocative and interesting, but also in every case reflect 
the Catholic point of view. The collection is illustrative of a great 
variety of prose styles and gives examples of many types of 
essays. The content of the essays has to do with such topics of 
concern to college students as life, education, culture, literature, 
and citizenship. The book will serve in English courses, Fresh- 
man orientation courses, and courses in the essay. It is one 


of the volumes in the Century Catholic College Texts series, of 
which John A. Lapp, LL.D., is the general editor, and George 
N. Shuster, is associate editor for English. 
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Lenten Reading.—A cheerful little book of essays by David 
P. McAstocker, S.J., treats of Christ and His relations to us 
under the aspect of “A Friend of Mine” (Bruce. $1.25). In these 
pages Christ becomes very real as one studies Him in His silent 
fidelity, His prayerful understanding, His strong sympathy, His 
loving self-sacrifice. He stands out, indeed, as a Friend in need. 
And since our human need of friendship is lasting, He shows 
Himself the everlasting Friend. Here in a familiar, friendly style, 
the author makes each test of friendship in a practical way. 

For those who are advancing to that closest bond of friendship 
with Christ as His ministers and representatives, the Rev. C. A. 
Dubray, S.M., has written a treatise on the many and arduous steps 
toward the goal, which he calls “ Toward the Priesthood” (Bruce. 
$2.25). This is not a book of meditations, though it contains mate- 
rials for serious reflection; it is not a study of the seminarian’s 
life, yet it is a preparation for the proper ordering and the right 
direction of the seminary days; it is a collection of general princi- 
ples for the guidance of the seminarian from which he must draw 
practical conclusions suited to his own personal needs. General 
ideas are presented under the headings of : The Goal, the Starting 
Point and the Way. Those who have been called by Christ to this 
intimate friendship with Him in the holy priesthood, will find in 
these pages, whether they view the goal in retrospect or in pros- 
pect, a sure means of proving themselves less unworthy of their 
high calling. 

The story of the medieval friends of the Sacred Heart, who 
were the “ forerunners” of St. Margaret Mary is told in Margaret 
E. Merriman’s translation of “ Illustrious Friends of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus” (Herder. $1.35), by Karl Richstaetter, S.J. From 
the dawn of the devotion through the period of the mystics the 
author traces its development and diffusion to the end of the 
Middle Ages after it had passed from mysticism into asceticism. 
The part which the reformers of Religious Orders of the fifteenth 
century took in the diffusion of this devotion is briefly sketched 
and the final preparation in the sixteenth century for the apostolate 
of St. Margaret Mary brings the reader to the time of the Church's 
explicit authorization for the worship of the Heart of the Re- 
deemer. Even in this abridged form of Father Richstaetter’s com- 
plete work on “ Medieval Devotions to the Sacred Heart” one 
finds a history of great value and a help to devotion. 





Directing the Thespians——Wayne Campbell, professor of 
dramatics at Oklahoma City University has written a compre- 
hensive and practical handbook on “ Amateur Acting and Play 
Production” (Macmillan. $3.50), in which he has included five 
original non-royalty one-act plays. With each play, Mr. Camp- 
bell gives detailed instructions for staging and acting. In the 
first part of the volume he discusses practical phases of acting and 
direction and gives specific hints about make-up, stage grouping, 
scenery and lighting. 

Hamilton Fyfe in his sketch of “ Sir Arthur Pinero’s Plays and 
Players” (Macmillan. $5.00) gives some useful hints for pro- 
fessionals and amateurs on the art of play-writing and presenta- 
tion. The author traces Pinero’s career and gives the plots of 
his chief plays. Into the story he weaves a background of the 
English theater of that day, including many famous people and 
amusing incidents. 

A group of twelve one-act plays from the repertory of the 
Writers’ Club of Hollywood, California, which are said to have 
stood the test of an “ extremely theater-wise” audience, have been 
edited by Kenyon Nicholson under the title “ Hollywood Plays” 
(Samuel French. $2.50). The Writers’ Club is credited with hav- 
ing produced more original one-act plays than any other little 
theater of its kind in the United States, but this is the first time 
that a collection of its plays has received publication. 

“Suicide and Other One-Act Comedies” (Samuel French. 
$1.50), by Conrad Seiler, makes its bow with the modest state- 
ment that “the success of these comedies among little theater 
and amateur groups has made this new edition imperative. “ Fan- 
tasis,” a play for human marionettes, was awarded first prize in a 
nation-wide contest conducted by the Community Arts Association 
and the Drama League. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Credit Due Columbia Network 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The admirable editorial in the issue of America for February 
21, on the broadcast of our Holy Father, contained one unfortu- 
nate omission. The Columbia Broadcasting System cooperated also 
with Station HVJ, sending the message of the Pope over the 
Columbia network of eighty-two stations from coast to coast. 

It is over the “ Yankee Chain,” the New England subsidiary 
of the Columbia chain, that our Catholic Truth Period is broad- 
cast every Sunday for an hour. The six stations that carry our 
program to nearly 4,500,000 New Englanders carried the Pope’s 
message also. 

Weston, Mass. M. J. Anern, S.J. 


[AMERICA regrets the omission and thanks Father Ahern for 
bringing the matter to its attention—Ed. AMEenrIca.] 


“Why Apologize?” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The splendid article in the issue of America for February 14, 
“Why Apologize,” is both interesting and pertinent. The condi- 
tion which Mr. Clarke describes is just another example of the 
well-known inferiority complex of the American Catholic. 

Indeed, in many cases, Catholics do not even make the timid 
defense which he describes. When your average non-Catholic 
says: “I see Mrs. X couldn’t be married in church,” your apolo- 
getic Catholic sidesteps the issue. If he be masculine, he says: 
“Yeh, X made his money in copper, didn’t he? Heard an interest- 
ing thing about copper the other day”; if feminine, she asks: 
“ My dear, did you see that perfectly adorable dress she wore in 
that picture in the paper. You know, I think panne velvet . . .” 

So they help (unconsciously perhaps) to lend face to the im- 
pression that one’s Catholicism is a misfortune to be talked around 
and avoided. One must ignore it in much the same way that well- 
bred persons appear not to notice the baby’s cross-eyes, the reputa- 
tion of that uncle who was all too dexterous with a column of 
figures, or that unfortunately situated wart. 

Why, oh, why, do Catholics, heirs to infinitely rich cultural as 
well as spiritual treasure, allow this attitude to exist? 

To the causes (religious ignorance, timidity and mistaken char- 
ity) which Mr. Clarke names, I would add that time-honored idea 
that “It doesn’t do any good to talk religion.” In view of the 
present spirit of religious unrest and searching, and of the interest 
shown by so many thinking persons outside the Church regarding 
all things Catholic, I’m inclined to doubt the old bromide. Indeed, 
I will go further and declare that (provided always that the dis- 
cussion be quiet and courteous) it belongs to that class of outworn 
fallacies which my grandmother dismissed, with a sniff, as “ fool 
notions.” 


St. Louis. CATHARINE GUNN, 


Prohibition and the School 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
As a constant reader, let me commend the excellent article, 


“ Prohibition and the School,” in the issue of America for Febru- 
ary 14. 

Father Blakely strikes the proper note. Let the reform begin, 
as far as we are concerned, with the graduates of our own Catholic 
colleges and with the managers of functions held for charitable and 
social purposes. Think of drinking hard liquor all through a meal, 
and then going to a room in the hotel to guzzle more until all 
the company is helpless—or the supply is exhausted! 

Conditions among young people are simply frightful to con- 
template. It is our duty as Catholics to show the way to modera- 
tion and real temperance. 


New York. M. L. 


AMERICA 


March 14, 1931 


Prohibition and the Decalogue 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The communication of Michael Dolan, in the issue of AMERICA 
for February 21, is built on logic of a peculiar sort. Is he ignorant 
of the fact that the boy who steals is guilty of a malum in se, and 
that the man who violates the Prohibition Act is guilty at most 
of a malum prohibitum? 

America is, of course, absolutely right when it says that “the 
sole remedy for the fearful evils of Prohibition is repeal of the 
amendment.” 

Despite Mr. Dolan’s would-be smart implication, America still 
continues “to be actuated by principles of truth, justice and 
charity.” 

Baltimore, Md. Micwaex S. Haas. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Overlooking dear Michael Dolan’s charge that the editors of 
AMERICA are not “actuated by principles of truth, justice and 
charity ” and his admonition to them to “ respect truth in thought, 
word and action,” all of which is fearful enough, it would seem 
that he believes the evils of Prohibition to be solely in violations 
of the National Prohibition Act. 

Let me give our dear Michael just two points for reflection: 

1. Congress has defined any alcoholic content over one-half of 
one per cent as intoxicating. This is to say, for example, that 
six-tenths of one per cent is intoxicating. But it is not. What if 
Congress should enact that five is four? 

2. The miracle of Cana when “The conscious water saw its 
God and blushed” into wine, if performed today in this country, 
would be a violation of the National Prohibition Act. 

Where does this leave you, Michael? 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Witiram C, ArcHER. 
To the Editor of America: 

I have yet to come in contact with a Prohibitionist who thinks 
connectedly. Mr. Dolan will forgive me when I say that his 
remarks remind me, strongly, of the famous syllogism of Sydney 
Smith: “Adam was the first man; all men are born from Adam; 
therefore, elephants like peanuts.” There is just as much sense to 
Smith’s statement as there is to Mr. Dolan’s—perhaps a trifle 
more. 

By what right does Mr. Dolan, or any one else, for that matter, 
presume to suggest that you were not “actuated by the principles 
of truth, justice and charity”? In ascribing motives to anyone 
who happens to have sense enough to see the fallacy of Prohibition, 
many otherwise splendid men and women descend to the low level 
of uncharity and positively question every motive that actuates an 
anti-Prohibitionist. 

This unfortunate trait brings to mind the words of a famous 
judge: ‘“ Whenever I listen to an argument and am not sure 
of the righteousness of either party concerned, I wait longer and 
see which one becomes angry and hurls accusations; then I have 
no doubt which party is wrong.” That is a fairly good norm to 
follow. 

Mr. Dolan’s “analogy” in re boy stealing money is astound- 
ingly puerile—hardly worthy of an answer. 

Boston. Cuester A. S. FazaKas. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

So Michael Dolan has discovered a flaw in America’s editorial 
on “An Unacceptable Amendment”! He would put drinking a 
glass of wine in the same category as theft! 

The use of intoxicants per se is not a violation of any moral law, 
though it has been made to appear so by a highly organized minor- 
ity of fanatics. Even some Catholics, it seems, still need to be 
taught the fundamental difference between Divinely ordained laws, 
as expressed in the Decalogue, and regulations arbitrarily set forth 
by lawmakers intimidated by the above-mentioned fanatics. 

Let America persevere in the splendid crusading spirit of its 
editorials. 


Detroit. Vincent M. Lamon. 














